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France and the 
Dreyfus Case 


OT many Americans have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the depositions of the 
dossier in the DREYFUS case which have 
been published in Figaro. Not many, 
perhaps, would care to read them if they 

had the opportunity. Yet, notwithstanding the 
great length of the documents—they have filled 
from one to three pages of every issue of Figaro 
since the Ist of April—they constitute a most in- 
teresting and important bit of history and an illumi- 
nating chapter on contemporaneous politics. That 
Frenchmen are much moved by them is shown 
by the enormously inereased sales of the journal. 
Perhaps the result of this newspaper's enterprise 
will be good for France. It certainly ought to 
convince the good people of the republic that great 
evils and corruption exist in high places, that a 
horrible wrong has been committed in their name, 
and that the French system of administering jus- 
tice is not only not caleulated to promote the wel- 
fare of the country, but is likely to give oppor- 
tunity for tyranny and crime. 

Although the publication of these depositions is 

still going ou as we write, enough has been re- 
vealed to demonstrate that certain army officers of 
high rank, and certain politicians who have been 
at different times ai the head of the government, 
have done an irreparable wrong to Captain DREyY- 
Fus and to France; that they convicted the former 
without evidence of his guilt; that they after- 
wards again prostituted both the military and the 
civil justice of their country in order to cover up the 
evil they had already done; and that some of them, 
at least, have not stopped short of forgery and per- 
jury in their efforts to justify themselves and to 
render definite and enduring the terrible sentence 
passed upon a man now believed by all reasonable 
and well-informed men to be innocent of the crime 
charged against kim. How terrible the wrong to 
DREYFUS is cannot be realized until one reflects 
that even if he shall be declared innocent and 
freed from his imprisonment on Devil's Island, his 
career is over. Guilty or innocent, he has caused 
such an upheaval in the French army, his case 
lias so thoroughly discredited the general staff, 
heretofore supposed to be the flower of the mili- 
tary establishment, that his military life is ended. 
Guilty or innocent, he was unpopular before the 
‘affair’? Was dreamed of, and that unpopularity 
must be trebly greater, now that by reason of him 
the infamy of the staff and the politicians has 
been exposed. He can never again be the com- 
rade of the men who have been proved to have 
debased themselves, disgraced their uniforms, and 
brought harm to the whole republican structure, 
in order that the despised Jew might be the scape- 
goat of the treacherous venders of national secrets 
who were known to exist among the officers of the 
French army. 

To sum up briefly the evidence thus far publish- 
ed, it has been shown by those who still believe in 
the guilt of DREYFUS that he might have known 
all the alleged secrets, and might have had access 
to all the documents mentioned in the bordereau. 
Generals MercIER, ROGET, and GONSE, the late 
Minister of War CAVAIGNAC, and others, all sup- 
porters of the general staff, swear that, in their opin- 
ion, the information concerning the hydro-pneu- 
matic breech of a certain piece of field artillery, the 
information concerning the proposed disposition of 
covering troops, the promised extracts from the 
new firing-manual of the field artillery, the note on 
the expedition to Madagascar, and the note on a pro- 
posed new formation of field artillery, were neces- 
sarily known only to an officer of artillery attached 
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to the 2d or 3d bureau of the general staff, and that 
DREYFUS satisfied these conditions. There is posi- 
tively nothing else in the celebrated case bearing 
the semblance of testimony of any importance. 
These officers and politicians have convicted and 
sentenced DREYFUS because they think that the in- 
formation proposed to be sold to a foreizn power 
might have come to DREYFUS because of his posi- 
tion in the artillery and on the staff. They say 
nothing now about the handwriting of the borde- 
reau, Which is probably Major EsSTERHAZY’S, but in 
order to make its contents agree with their theory 
as to DREYFUS, they have changed its probable date. 
When DREYFUS was convicted, the date of the 
memorandum was supposed to be April, 1894; now 
it is argued that it could not have been earlier than 
August of the same year. Here, however, is in- 
volved another indication of the fairness of these 
French persecutors. The bordereau contains the 
statement that its author is about to depart for the 
manceuvres. The manceuvres are interpreted to be 
the grand manceuvres of the autumn; and although 
DREYFUS did not actually attend them, his section 
of the staff not being ordered to them, the inimical 
witnesses declare that he probably thought he was 
going, and therefore this assertion corroborates the 
theory that he wrote the bordereau. Is not all this 
astonishing to persons used to the methods of An- 
glo-Saxon justice, and to the solicitude with which 
the rights of an accused individual are guarded in 


England and America? Moreover, Lieutenant-Col- ' 


onel Du PaTy DE CLAM, who was charged with the 
duty of securing a conviction, and upon whose 
report the arrest was first made, is now known to 
have resorted to base methods for the purpose of 
fulfilling his mission, and only a few days ago was 
charged by one of the witnesses—a certain Captain 
CUIGNET, who continues to believe in the guilt of 
DREYFUS apparently because he wants to agree 
with General RoGET—with having himself been the 
author of the Henry forgery, the latter having 
simply delivered the writing to General BILLoT for 
the purpose of ‘‘making some one march.” Du 
PaTY DE CLAM also enlisted in the enterprise of 
protecting ESTERHAZY, and the manufacture of 
false documents seemed to come to him natu- 
rally. It is on such guesses, and on the word 
of such a person as DE CLAM, that the DrEYFus 
conviction rests. The public is in possession 
of all the material evidence. There is no se- 
cret dossier. M. Dupuy himself has testified that 
he never saw one; M. HANOTAUX never saw one. 
Moreover, the latter was opposed from the first 
to the arrest and trial of DREYFUS on such evi- 
dence as General MERCIER, then Secretary of War, 
presented to him and to President FaurE. The 
officer of the information bureau, who carried to 
the court the dossier which the Figaro is publish- 
ing piece by piece, does not know of a secret dos- 
sier, or of any evidence not before the court. He 
has thus testified. This scandal is, then, primarily 
due to DE CLAM’s machinations and to the guesses 
of some general and other officers. 

Not only does no evidence of the guilt of Drey- 
Fus exist, but there is abundant evidence before 
the court that he is innocent of the treason charged 
against him. We have said evidence, because the 
depositions are taken as testimony by the Court of 
Cassation. As a matter of fact, the dossier con- 
sists mainly of a mass of opinions. About the 
only real evidence, looked at from our point of 
view, is that of the English journalist, RowLAND 
STRONG, who testified that ESTERHAZY had confessed 
to him that he wrote the bordereau himself at the 
command of Colonel SANDHERR; that the document 
was concocted in order to secure the conviction 
of DreyFus, of whose guilt the staff was certain, 
but of which there existed no material proofs. It 
was deemed necessary, then, to invent the bor- 
dereau, the authorship of which might be fastened 
on DREYFUS, who was unpopular for various rea- 
sons. ‘In the first place, he was a Jew; in the 
second place, he was a prig to the point of being 
offensive; in the third place, he made a display of 
money. It ought to be added that the attempt to 
show that he was in pecuniary difficulties, and there- 
fore corruptible, has completely broken down, as 
has the effort to show that he was a man of loose 
and immoral life. To return, however, to the evi- 
dence, or opinions, set forth in the dossier. The 
theories of the prosecution are completely upset by 
the evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel PicguarRT, who 
is still undergoing punishment for his attempt to 
defeat the infamous conspiracy of the general staff, 
and by the testimony of Major HARTMANN. These 
two witnesses insist that the bordereau must have 
been prepared by some one not an officer of artil- 
lery or a member of the general staff. Many of 
the proposed bits of information offered to the 
foreign power, they say, must have been known 
to all military men throughout the world long be- 
fore the bordereau was written. The secrets offer- 
ed, in fact, were not secrets at all, and all of them 
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were of little importance. An artillery officer, 
say these witnesses, could not have been so igno- 
rant of the hydropneumatic breech, or the firing- 
manual, or the proposed artillery formations as 
to have offered as important the information set 
forth in this bordereau. They show abundantly 
that the information was open to any officer of the 
army, artillery or otherwise,upon application for it, 
and that in 1894 an artillery officer had something 
better to sell than projects and inventions which 
had already been examined by foreign military 
attachés attending the manceuvres since 1890, and 
which had been discussed in both German and 
French military journals. As to the proposed new 
formation of field artillery, it was simply a French 
adaptation of a formation which had already been 
adopted by the German artillery. 

Much was made by some of the anti-DREy- 
Fus experts of the fact that Germany had been 
using a shell like that known in France as the 
‘‘obus Robin,” the construction of which had 
probably been learned by DrryFus at the factory 
at Bruges. But Major HARTMANN, an artillery 
expert, testified that the German shell was diifer- 
ent from the French invention. These two wit- 
nesses demonstrated, then, that the bordereau 
could not have emanated from an intelligent and 
instructed artillery officer like DREYFUs, unless he 
was bent on deceiving the foreign emissary with 
whom he was dealing, and if he had been attempt- 
ing deceptions of that kind he would not have 
offered what his supposed accomplice knew to be 
worthless. The result of these depositions is that 
we must believe the bordereau was prepared by an 
officer ignorant of the subjects which he offered 
for sale. It was clearly not DREYFUS, nor any 
officer of his attainments or opportunities, who 
was guilty of the treason, if treason there was. 

The publication of Figaro has evidently greatly 
allayed popular feeling in France. At first the 
very effort to secure revision was an act of trea- 
son. Then it was admitted that DREYFUS was 
tried unfairly, but it was insisted at the same time 
that he was guilty. Now revision and acquittal 
are confidently expected, although DREYFUs him- 
self continues to be disliked. There is hardly 
any pity felt for him; but perhaps wrath will be 
excited against the men who have succeeded by 
their crimes and their follies in making France 
ridiculous and pitiable. Any individual in France, 
however, as has been pointed out before in these 
columns, is in danger of becoming the victim of a 
similar tyranny as that which bore off DrREYFUs 
to the Ile du Diable. The army in France is a 
strong institution. It is the physical force of the 
country, and, until this episode came to blacken its 
reputation, it has been regarded as the intellectual 
and moral force of the country as well. It is an 
essential and, in one respect, the most important 
part of the executive arm of the government. Now 
when the French government is called upon to de- 
fend itself against the attack of an individual, that 
individual does not stand upon an equal footing 
with it before the courts, even in a purely judicial 
proceeding, which this examination of the Drry- 
FUs case is not. The administrative courts deem 
it to be their duty to find for the government if 
possible, and they therefore presume that the gov- 
ernment is right and that the individual is wrong. 
It happens, therefore, that the government eften 
finds little difficulty, not only in oppressing an in- 
dividual, but in securing judicial support for a 
despotic use of its power. So strong is the feeling 
in behalf of the government, and so strong an in- 
fluence is exercised by the army, that in this case 
the judges, usually alert, and even apparently vin- 
dictive in their pursuit of an accused, have only 
cross-examined the witnesses in a most perfunc- 
tory and half-hearted manner. Their animus is 
manifest also from another fact. With what 
American or English judges would regard as a 
base surrender of their rights and a cowardly 
yielding to insolence, they have permitted the offi- 
cers who have appeared against DREYFUS to refuse 
to answer questions put to them by the court, on 
the ground that in asking them the court was ex- 
ceeding its powers and travelling beyond its juris- 
diction. If witnesses, no matter how highly placed, 
should do this in our courts, they would soou be 
reflecting in a prison cell on the vicissitudes of life 
and the dangers of self-confidence. The result of 
it all is to warrant us in repeating that the liberty 
of the citizen is not wholly safeguarded in France, 
and that the case of DREYFUS, innocent, and yet 
suffering a punishment worse than death, is not 
only the consequence of-the readiness of officers 
of the French army to sustain their prejudices and 
preconceptions by crime, but of the judicial system 
which has come down from despotic days, the most 
important survival of the institutions which the 
republic is supposed to have overthrown—a system 
under which official injustice is defended at the 
expense of personal rights and liberty. 














THIS BUSY WORLD. By E. S. Martin 


HE Roosevelt of the war in the Philippines is 

evidently Colonel Funston of Kansas. In the 

galaxy of fighters, which includes some of the 

ablest and most active officers of the regular 

army, along with gallant and distinguished 

volunteer officers from Utah, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, and elsewhere, the intense luminosity of Colonel 
Funston’s career fixes the public attention. Spurs are 
not much in use in the Philippines, where speed is still 
obtained from such animals as are available by the 
homely expedient of twisting the tail, but there is no 
doubt that if spurs had been the prize of valor Colonel 
Funston would long ago have won barrels of them. As 
it is, the President has appointed him a Brigadier-General, 
on the recommendation of General Otis and General Mac- 
Arthur. His promotion is the immediate consequence of 
Jeneral MacArthur’s commendation of his skill and gal- 
lantry in crossing the Rio Grande, and of gallant service 
since the beginning of the war. ‘‘I urge the appoint- 
ment,” cabled General Otis. ‘‘ Funston is an able leader 
of men, and has earned recognition.” Brigadier-General 
H. G. Otis, who has got back to California, speaks of 
Colonel Funston as the greatest dare-devil in the army, 
who would rather fight than eat, and his estimate is borne 
out by many despatches published during the last two 
months, in which the name of the Colonel of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas has figured. 

Funston is young (thirty-three) and compact, small of 
stature, and light of weight. The last heard of him be- 
fore his promotion was his exploit in crossing the Rio 
Grande under fire with his regiment. He has led an 
adventurous life, has travelled much, and done many 
remarkable things besides fighting. Before he hitch- 
ed his wagon to the star which he has since pulled 
in, he was assistant editor of a Kansas newspaper. His 
spirit burned with too obstreperous an ardor for his 
continuance in that calling, and feeling the twitches of 
destiny, he went to Cuba and joined the insurgents. 
But the insurgent war methods did not altogether suit 
him, and, after two years’ of active experience of them, 
he got back in time to see the war with Spain blaze 
out, and to get from Governor Leedy (Populist) of Kan- 
sas a better fighting job in the colonelcy of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas regiment. His commission took him to Ma- 
nila, and by the time the trouble began there his com- 
mand was ready for use. 

He has had the advantage of our Colonel Roosevelt in 
that his war has held out better than the one at Santiago. 
Topeka advices declare that there is nothing in the gift 
of Kansas that he cannot have. If he cares to be Gov- 
ernor when he has leisure, he has only to speak. 


AL of the members of the family of the late R. L. 
Stevenson who lived with him at Samoa have been 
raising their voices in lamentations over the Samoan war. 
They all love the Samoans, and having personal acquaint- 
ance with most of the actors in the dispute, and familiar 
knowledge of the bases of the disturbance, they naturally 
have pronounced opinions as to rights and wrongs. Their 
interest is neither with the Americans, the British, nor 
the Germans, but with the Samoans. It is clear enough 
even to the distant and cursory observer that the island- 
ers are suffering because their imported protectors cannot 
agree. Lloyd Osborne, in London, has been proclaiming 
through the newspapers that the quarrel at the bottom 
of it is an affair of rival missionaries. He disparages 
Chief-Justice Chambers as a narrow-minded person who 
is not suited to his job, and who has allowed his religious 
preferences to influence his politics. Mrs. Stevenson, 
writing from Funchal, Madeira, deplores the bombard- 
ment of the Samoan villages by the American and British 
ships, and mourns unaffectedly over the misery that the 
fighting must have brought upon the islanders. Steven- 
son, as will be remembered, favored Mataafa as the king 
whom the Samoans wanted and ought to have. Mrs. 
Stevenson and her children still side With Mataafa, though 
it has come about that the German influence is with him 
too; and for the Stevensons and the Germans to be on 
the same side of any Samoan question is novel indeed. 

Nothing that can be written or printed just now about 
Samoa seems likely to do any good, for the commission- 
ers have sailed, and they will doubtless come to some 
agreement which will result in pacifying the islanders. 
To most of us the whole affair is a tempest in a teapot. 
Mrs. Stevenson, her son and daughter, are almost the only 
people on this side of the globe who have intense person- 
al feelings about it and can express them. 


Te! decision of the government that the views of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston, anent the policy of the 
administration in the Philippines, were unsuited for ex- 
portation to Manila, resulted, on May 3, in the removal 
from the mails in San Francisco of six of Mr. Atkinson’s 
pamphlets. They were addressed respectively to Admiral 
Dewey, General Otis, General Miller, Dr. Schurman, and 
Professor Worcester. The pamphlets include statistical 
documents by Mr. Atkinson, entitled ‘* The Hell of War” 
and ‘Criminal Aggression,” and copies of speeches de- 
livered by Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Boutwell, and ex- 
Senator Edmunds. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Atkinson has been sending 
these pamphlets to our soldiers in the Philippines to dis- 
gust them with their job. That would certainly have 
been outrageous, for to meddle with the obedience of sol- 
diers in war-time is clearly treasonable. But Mr. Atkin- 
son denies that he has sent pamphlets to any one in the 
Philippines except the members of the commission, the 


correspondent of HARPER’s WEEKLY, and two or three 
others, Other persons may have sent his pamphlets to 
soldiers, but at this writing it has not been reported that 
any others than those above specified have been held up 
on their way to the East. 

It may be that these pamphlets will be excluded from 
the domestic mails also. If that is done there will be 
vigorous remonstrance. The anti-expansion sentiment 
will have its say in the United States, however military 
necessities may curb it elsewhere. 


NOTHER interesting thing that happened last week 

was the endorsement of Secretary Alger by General 
Merritt. Years ago General Merritt held an unfavorable 
opinion of General Alger’s conduct as a soldier, and for 
many years it was believed that there was hostility be- 
tween them. That must all have passed, for when the 
Secretary went to Michigan last week to see his neigh- 
bors, General Merritt and General Joseph Wheeler went 
with him, and at the dinner of the Michigan Society, on 
May 2, in Detroit, General Merritt expressed his belief 
that Secretary Alger’s work in the war with Spain had 
been very unjustly disparaged, and that ‘‘no Secretary in 
time of peril to the nation has made fewer errors, or has 
had the confidence of a greater number of people.” 

While this endorsement cannot but be gratifying to 
General Alger and his friends, it is not equally pleasing 
to the friends of General Merritt, who feel about it a good 
deal asthe admirers of William Tell might have felt if 
he had recognized that on the whole it would be more 
sensible for him to doff his hat to Gessler’s cap. The 
sorest charge against General Alger is that beyond all 
precedent he has carried politics intothe army. The con- 
verse follows, of course, that the army is carried into poli- 
tics, and every officer is constrained to remember that the 
War Department will not forget its friends. 

There are signs of the incubation of a sentiment in 
Michigan that General Alger is a suitable statesman to 
represent that State in the Senate. He and General 
Wheeler were the guests of the Michigan Legislature on 
May 3 at Lansing. Both spoke with pride of the military 
achievements of the past year, and firmly but hopefully 
of future prospects. 


W HATEVER any Northern reader may feel about the 
burning of the negro Sam Hose and the lynching 
of the negro preacher Strickland, in Georgia, one thing 
he should always bear in mind, that there is no vital dif- 
ference between the white man in the South and the white 
man in the North, and that what white men do in Georgia 
white men from New York, or Massachusetts, or Minne- 
sota would probably do in Georgia under similar circum- 
stances. A county in Georgia went stark crazy over 
Sam Hose. Northern readers cannot understand it. A 
letter has come to the WEEKLY from a Georgia woman 
which tells a story of Sam Hose’s crime as Georgia under- 
stands it. It is hardly a letter that the WEEKLY may 
print, but it may all be believed, and it helps to an un- 
derstanding of what has happened. No man who be- 
lieved what this woman believes and has written about 
Hose and Strickland and negroes of their class in the 
South would be surprised at anything that might fol- 
low such a crime as Hose committed. It may be 
that nothing can justify such an orgy as was held 
over Hose, but there is plenty that can explain it. The 
men and women of the South believe that certain unruly 
negroes can only be restrained from horrible crimes 
against white women by swift and terrible punishment. 
We of the North have little experience of these crimes, 
but our blood circulates, and we know what sort of dis- 
positions such crimes arouse. To read the story of Sam 
Hose’s crime as our Georgia correspondent has written it 
begets absolute indifference to that negro’s sufferings or 
fate. It fills the mind with horror, and makes one feel 
that any means that is effectual to prevent such crimes is 
justified. One forgets the monstrousness of the Sam Hose 
lynching, and only wonders whether it was expedient. 


‘Taane has been a divorce and a remarriage in New 
York which has attracted a vast deal of public atten- 
tion, albeit the divorce was obtained with a degree of 
privacy that some thoughtful persons considered con- 
trary to the interest of public morality; and the marriage 
that followed it was superlatively unobtrusive. The peo- 
ple whom it concerned are very conspicuous in New York 
society. The main facts are perfectly familiar. A woman 
of high social position left her husband and children; the 
husband got a divorce under the laws of New York; the 
divorced wife immediately went out of the State and mar- 
ried the corespondent in the husband's suit. Because all the 
persons concerned in this matter were rich and influential 
it has been felt that the transfer was too easily accomplish- 
ed, and that, though a wrong had been done, the wrong- 
doers seemed likely to go unwhipped of justice and profit 
by their fault. The basis of this opinion seems inade- 
quate. What all the inner facts of such a case are the 
public cannot know and need not know; but it is 
easy to recognize that such a divorce is a tragedy, and 
that all who are concerned by it—the guilty, the less 
guilty, the innocent—are sure to suffer. We need not 
denounce; we need not vindicate our own morality by 
exhortation or censure. We can sigh and go our ways, 
assured that these unfortunate people have trouble 
enough, and that the breaking up of a family and the de- 
struction of a home is a calamity, and inevitably involves 
suffering which luxury cannot prevent, and which time 
itself does not cure. 


|" was certainly the unexpected that happened when G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons were sued by Rudyard Kipling for 
infringement of copyright. Mr. G. P. Putnam worked 
as hard as any one to bring on international copyright, 
and the presumption is that his intentions towards the for- 
eign author are always good. What Mr. Putnam's house 
did was to buy sheets from the various houses which have 
published books by Mr. Kipling, bind them uniformly 
in a cover of special design and bearing Mr. Kipling’s 
autograph, supplement them with some biographical mat- 
ter, and sell them in its book-store and in the neighboring 
book-store of the Messrs. Dutton as a *‘ Brushwood Edi- 
tion” of Kipling. Of course all the copyrighted books in 
these sets pay Mr. Kipling royalties, and it is stated that 
where Mr. Putnam, in buying sheets, had the choice be- 
tween ‘' pirated ” sheets and those which paid the author, 
he chose the latter. 

Mr. Kipling’s objections, so far as understood, are that 
the ‘‘edition” gives an impression of having been issued 
with the author’s connivance, which was not the case; 
that it includes divers deliverances which he does not 
wish to preserve; that it includes matter (the biography) 
which he didn’t write, and one or two copyrighted poems 
which no one had a right to reprint, and that its existence 
is more or less prejudicial to the prosperity of an existing 
complete edition of his works which is authorized, re- 
vised, expurgated, blessed, and highly commended by the 
author. 

It is always more or less of a pity when one good man 
sues another, nevertheless this suit is interesting. Not 
only are the parties to it well known and highly respecta- 
ble, but the points at issue are much mooted. For a 
bookseller to bind sets of books and sell them is common 
practice, and no fault is found with it. The Messrs. 
Putnam went a little further. It is a question whether 
they exceeded what was lawful, and another wheth- 
er they exceeded what was merchant -wise and courte- 
ous. 


ON May 4 the World’s Fair committee in St. Louis had 

found purchasers for $4,770,000 worth of the stock of 
the fair, and probably by this time the whole fund of five 
millions has been provided for. The Legislature of Mis- 
souri has passed the law for the creation of a corporation 
to manage the fair, and the plan is to form the corpora- 
tion as soon as the five millions of stock has been taken. 
Besides the capital provided by the stockholders, the 
promoters of the fair count on borrowing five or six 
millions more from the city of St. Louis and the State 
of Missouri, and hope to get $5,000,000 from Congress. 
With $15,000,000 to spend and four years to work in a 
good deal can be done. The year of the fair, as will be 
remembered, is 1908, and the event to be commemorated 
is the Louisiana cession. The plan is, no doubt, for the 
show to open in May or thereabouts and close late in the 
fall. If that is done,and the fair runs all summer, it wil! 
be useful in correcting an impression—more or less preva- 
lent—that it is so hot in St. Louis in summery that anima- 
tion is suspended and the town is left in charge of a small 
body of trained salamanders. It will be worth something 
to have this fable thoroughly disproved. 


= is reported from Chicago—and, if true, it is rather an 

important piece of news—that the condition of the 
health of ex-Governor Altgeld is such as to make it very 
doubtful whether he can ever again take an active part 
in politics. He takes his politics hard, and labored faith- 
fully in the recent Mayoralty campaign, which resulted in 
his defeat and the election of young Carter Harrison. 
Now, it seems, he has nervous prostration, the result part- 
ly of overwork, partly of despondency because he fears 
that he will never again be able to work hard enough to 
win. 

Governor Altgeld has been much feared as a man who 
combined excellent ability with dispositions and beliefs 
which were very prejudicial to the public welfare. His 
retirement from public life will not excite unmixed regret 
even in the State of Illinois, notwithstanding the natural 
sympathy that all decent people must have with a fellow- 
creature whose health has collapsed. 


T= twenty million dollars paid for the Philippines, part 

of which Mr. Hay is represented, in this number of the 
WEEELY, as handing to M. Cambon, would weigh thirty 
tons in gold coin, and it was obviously more convenient 
for the courteous French ambassador to receive it in 
paper. The transaction is a paper affuir throughout, 
and no actual coin crosses the ocean. The Spanish gov 
ernment had turned the money over to the Bank of Spain 
in part payment of a war debt. The Bank of Spain ar- 
ranged with the Deutsche Bank of Berlin and the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York for the collection and 
transfer of the money. On the four warrants which M. 
Cambon receives the gold is drawn from the Sub- 
Treasury, and goes into the vaults of the City Bank and 
any other banks which may have had drafis on Europe to 
exchange for it, while the Deutsche Bank, on receipt 
of these drafts, pays over the money to the Bank of 
Spain. 


LOWELL (Massachusetts) has voted no-license, and. on 

May 1 ali the liquor-stores went out of business. The 
nearest place where drinks may lawfully be bought at 
retail is Lawrence, ten miles away. Cambridge likes no- 
license and sticks to it, but Cambridge is hard by Boston. 
The test at Lowell will be more severe, and for that rea- 
son more interesting. ' 
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OUR NAVAL AND LAND FORCES EXCHANGING SIGNALS AT NIGHT, 
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INSURGENT HEADQUARTERS AT 


AMERICAN ARTILLERY FIRE, 


CALOOCAN, SHOWING EFFECT OF CAPTAIN JAMES O'HARA, U.S A., 


3d Artillery. 


Mr. Peters made the Sketch for the Drawing on Pages 478 and 479 while confined here. 


THE PHILIPPINES—OUR ARTIST WITH THE FIRING-LINE DURING THE ADVANCE ON MALOLOS. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE BY 





G, W. PeTers, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY” IN THE PHILIPPINES.—[SEE PAGE 485. ] 
































POLO—REMOVING OUR WOUNDED FROM THE FIRING-LINE. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES KING, U.S. V. MAJOR-GENERAL MacARTHUR’S HEADQUARTERS AT 


CALOOCAN. 
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VIEW OF SAN PEDRO MACATI FROM GENERAL KING'S HEADQUARTERS. 


PHILIPPINES—OUR ARTIST WITH THE FIRING-LINE DURING THE ADVANCE ON 


SKETCHES FROM LiFe BY G. W. PETERS, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY” IN THE PHILIPPINES.—[SEE PAGE 485. } 
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Newly Appointed United States Minister to Persia. 


HERBERT W. BOWEN, 


A Monopoly to our Rescue 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


E were in Bombay, and we needed advice. 

It occurred to us that the American con- 

sul would be the best man to go to for it. 

Bombay is a large and very important 

city —of that I can assure our govern- 

ment, if it does not realize the fact. As 
the Governor of the Presidency said, ‘‘ When no man 
from Glasgow is by, we call it the second city in the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 

[t naturally occurred to us, under these circumstances, 
that we would readily find our country’s consul, and that 
he would be a man of distinction in the city. 

At the office of our hotel (Watson’s Esplanade) we 
asked for the address of our consul. Nobody knew it. 
He used to live at the hotel, they said; or perhaps it was 
another one,who came before this present one—they were 
not sure. Does he not have an office? Ob yes, he must 
have an office, but nobody knew where. 

We went into the street and hailed a ‘‘ garry "—pigeon- 
{ndian for carriage—and asked the garry-walla, or driver, 
if he knew the way to the American consulate? He said 
he did; but he lied in his throat, as per the custom of his 
kind, who think it polite always to say ‘‘ yes” to what- 
ever you say to them. He drove us up the Queen’s 
Road and along the bay shore, past the pyres where the 
bodies of the plague-stricken Hindoos were blackening 
the sky with their smoke. We felt that he was wrong, 
and said He called to a passing white man, who 
said, ‘* He is taking you to the French consul.” We said 
we wished to be taken to the American consulate. ‘I 
am not sure that country keeps a consul here,” said the 
white man, 


SO. 


Back to town went we, and presently stopped at a. 


grand bungalow with a double-headed eagle on the gates, 
and flunkies in livery hovering about the veranda. It 
was the house of the Austrian consul. We alighted, and 
asked a flunky where was the American consulate. He 
replied in the native tongue to our driver, and again we 
set olf. We were now carried to the heart of the business 
district of the city-—-among the offices of insurance com- 
panies, exporting firms, wholesale stores, and the like. 
Che driver stopped the carriage and looked at us. We 
saw no American consulate, no United States flag—no- 
thing suggestive of that for which we searched. My 
friend noticed the sign of the ubiquitous New York Life 
Insurance Company, and climbed the stairs of a building 
to ask for information. I stood below and way laid the 
baboos, or Indian clerks, who speak English. Whenever 
I asked one where the American consulate was, he invari- 
ably looked perplexed, and stopped the next baboo to 
ask him. 

He used to be in the office of the Standard Oil Com- 
puny,” said one man; but he was not sure, and he did 
not know where the Standard Oil office was. A dozen 
who followed Said frankly that they did not know there 
was any such consulate. 

Inwardly I boiled with indignation at the shame of 
having to search so hard for my country’s representative, 
where I had seen the Austrian consul so nobly housed, 
and where only the day before I had seen the French, the 
German—yes, even some South-American consuls—riding 
ou the Queen's Road with great pomp and display. Pres- 
ently down came my companion 

‘*Our consul is in the Standard Oil Company's office,” 
said he. ‘‘ What do you think of that? Coming over 
from New York I met a man who was our consul at La 
Rochelle, in France, and he was also in the pay of the 
Standard Oi] Company.” 

‘**And at Baku, on the Black Sea, where I was last 
year,” said T, ‘‘our consul was a Standard Oil man, sent 
there to keep an eye on the Russian oil-wells, whose 
owners are the greatest competitors of our gigantic oil 
company. Out there nobody made any bones about the 
consul’s connection’ with the Standard Company. The 
other consuls in Tiflis told me about him, praising him 
very highly for his ability, but saying that his interest in 
the consulate was left-handed; that, in sober fact, he was 
simply a petroleum expert.” 

* Curious,” said my companion, 

‘It would be interesting to know how many consuls 
the Standard Oii Company is supplying,” said I; and or- 
dering the garry-walla to make for the oil company’s 
office, away we went, On the main business thorough- 
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fare, above the Bombay Club and on the opposite side, 
was a large building fronted by an arched covered way 
and filled with offices. On one of the posts supporting 
the arches were two signs, thus: 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 











CONSULATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 





a. 





We mounted the stairs, and entering the office of the 
greatest of our corporations, presented our cards. We 
were asked into an inner office, and were smilingly re- 
ceived by a Mr. Mayer, a Bostonian, of under the middle 
age, who was our consul, and also the acting bead of the 
oil company’s branch, in the place of Mr. Comfort the 
manager, then absent. 

Of his own motion, Mr. Mayer told us how he came to 
be consul, It seemed that the office of consul to Bombay 
used to pay four hundred dollars a year. What sort of 
diplomats were obtainable for that sum the reader may 
imagine. If he has had my experience, and has encoun- 
tered or heard of the negroes, half-breeds, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, broken-down politicians, drunken journalists, petty 
shopkeepers, and the rest of the motley crowd that is 
sent to represent us abroad, his imagination will give 
him a very clear idea of what four hundred dollars a year 
got for usin Bombay. But, to go on, the place was shab- 
bily filled, and we were put to constant shame. Not long 
ago such representations were made to our State Depart- 
ment that the salary was raised to two thousand dollars. 
The first incumbent at that figure was a young medical 
student who had cone to study the plague, and who 
found it very difficult to do even that on the newly in- 
creased wage. Mr. Mayer was the next consul; but pres- 
ently a Western man was appointed. When he found 
that he must pay for his passage to and from Bombay, no 
less than seven hundred dollars, out of his pocket or sal- 
ary, he hesitated. He is hesitating still, and the consulate 
and Standard Oil Company’s office remain undivorced. 

It will be seen that in this history of the Bombay con- 
sulate there is no suggestion of anything but credit to the 
oil company. It has not sought the place, and it has filled 
it more creditably than our government ever succeeded in 
doing. Furthermore, I learned that the salary Mr. Mayer 
receives from our government he pays over for the rent 
of his dwelling alone; and I further discovered that the 
great Continental powers of Europe—which are not so 
great or so rich as we—pay their consuls six thousands of 
dollars a year, giving them a chance to return in some de- 
gree of style the hospitalities and honors pressed upon 
them by the British Governor, Lord Sandhurst, at his pal- 
ace by Malabar Hill. In the four classes—official, mili- 
tary, consular, and commercial—which maintain their own 
high social circles in a place like Bombay, the consular set 
has a distinguished standing. The consuls are invited to 
all the principal affairs and functions; they attend these 
in their court costumes, are driven to and fro in their 
official carriages, and are attended by liveried servants 
wearing distinctive sashes, with the royal arms of their 
monarchs graven on gilt plate: upon them. Now and 
then they, in turn, give entertainments, which the Gov- 
ernor and his suite are proud to attend. It does not mat- 
ter whether they have a good time or a dull time. They 
and their feelings do not count. They lose their person- 
alities in representing their countries. 

Wherever there is a British court the desire is to show 
the most favor to the American representative. My 
fellow-countrymen will be disappointed to learn that, 
since all his salary goes for rent, Mr. Mayer cannot vie 
with the German or French, or even the Portuguese, con- 
sul in displaying the outward signs of the power and im- 
portance of his country. Yet, by plundering his own 
pocket, and out of the generous salary paid by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, he is able to do something now and 
then, in a modest way, to return the favors shown to him. 
He is not able to bear himself like a consul of even a third- 
rate power, but he does comport himself like a gentleman. 
I wonder at how many foreign points the Standard Oil 
Company is thus saving our “face.” I came away from 
Bombay with no inclination to cavil at the fact of Mr. 
Mayer’s being a Standard Oil man. After the reader has 
seen what I have of our country’s consuls he will agree 
with me that if the United States cannot afford to hold its 
head up among the powers of the earth, if it cannot pay 
the keep of men of brains and refinement, if it is mean 
enough to accept favors which it does not intend to re- 
turn, if it is too penny-wise to equip its consuls to play 
their parts in the formalities by which nations are judged 
and rated by one another—then we are indeed fortunate 
to possess in the Standard Oil Company a private corpo- 
ration which is willing to do at least a fraction of these 
things for us. 

Aboard the ship on which I went to India was an Eng- 
lishman who is our consul at Madras. Madras is the third 
city in the greatest empire of the East, and one of the 
world’s great sexports. The consul’s fees amount to 
about two thousand dollars—one thousand of which he 
keeps for himself. Mr. Scott, the gentleman who repre- 
sents us there, was one of the most courteous and well- 
appearing men in the large and distinguished company 
among which he and I found ourselves. But he is an 
Englishman. The rulers with whom it must be his occa- 
sional duty to deal in delicate matters, and with whom he 
must dispute and make demands, are of his own blood and 
are his superiors. Therefore he cannot be our consul ex- 
cept in name. It is not in nature for an Englishman to 
do justice to us Americans when our point of view and 
that of the English do not coincide. In other words, when 
we most sorely need a spokesman and an agent in Madras, 
he cannot give us the service we should have. 

We are worse off there than we were in Turkey when 
the war broke out with Greece. Then (and now, I be- 
lieve) our consul in Salonica, the second seaport of the 
country, was a Greek. I doubt if the average reader can 
realize how monstrous that was! The Turks were right- 
eously locking up some of his countrymen and expelling 
others. Among them all none was a more intense lover 
of his country than eur consul, and the Turks knew it, 
but they could not deal with him as the rules of war de- 
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manded, because he was our consul. I believe he had 
sworn With us a citizenship, as so many hundreds of others 
in Turkey have done, though they do so for every other 
reason than love of us or intent ever to live within our bor- 
ders. Fancy to what extent he could have served us had 
we needed his help—or, for that matter, if we needed it 
now! 

In one of the largest cities of Russia I wanted the ad- 
vice of my consul. I drove far from the heart of the 
city, and mounted three or four flights of stairs, to read 
these words: ‘* Consulate of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Office open from 5.30 P.M. to 7 P.M. daily.” As 
that was the period when every one except the American 
consul took dinner, I was not able to see him. 

‘‘Why does he give his government the paring of one 
finger-nail like that?” 1 inquired. 

‘** He cannot come until he closes his shop,” was the re- 
ply. ‘*‘ He keeps a small hardware shop, you know.” 

Fancy the standing of a man who keeps a small shop 
in that proud capital, in that land of caste and show and 
pomp! Fancy what ideas of our great republic the peo- 
ple of that city must have! Worse yet, try to conceive 
what the consuls of all the other great and little powers 
there assembled must think of the United States for keep- 
ing such a representative in such style as that! But you 
cannot conceive it, for they cannot know what to think. 

When I was in China we had for Consul-General at 
Shanghai a Mr. Jernigan, the ablest, proudest, most 
thorough American I have ever met in our consular ser- 
vice. Any other country would have retained him in the 
service, promoting him to be Consul-General in Calcutta 
or Bangkok or Yokohama, then Minister to China or 
Japan. Thus he would master the peculiarities of the 
peoples and the governments of the Orient and their 
commercial needs, and his great knowledge would be at 
our command, But he went out with President Cleve- 
land, At the same time that he was in China we were so 
disgraced by one of our consuls there that the European 
residents came to me to protest against the outrage he 
committed upon the fair name of America. 

I could say nothing. What was charged against the 
consul was true of many others. In my travels I hear 
the same stories every now and then. Here we have a 
drunkard; there we have sent a loafer; in the next place 
(two that I have recently heard of) we keep a man who is 
married to a black or a brown woman, who is outcast to 
both the blacks and the whites. 

‘* What of all this?” I fancy I hear some Senator ask. 
“Tf any foreign countries aren’t impressed with our power 
and importance, we can mighty soon show them what we 
are.” Or it might be said, as it has been said in formal 
session of the Senate already: ‘* What do any Americans 
want consular assistance for? Why can’t they stay at 
home? Isn’t this country good enough for them?” 

In reply I respectfully suggest that our trade is 
branching out all over the globe, and our merchants and 
ship-captains will more and more need fit American agents 
abroad. Our navy, too, is swelling; our territories are 
multiplying. The other day the Raleigh came up the Red 
Sea, and a few days since we met the Machias going East. 
Every day, wherever we stopped, the papers made con- 
spicuous the news of our doings in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. It is too late to ask why we don’t stay home, when 
our army and navy and our manufactures have gone so 
far abroad. 

Perhaps it is not too late to advocate the foundation of 
a proper consular service. I know that for years some of 
the ablest of my countrymen have urged this in speech 
and writing. But has any one, before this, taken note of 
the assistance which the Standard Oil Company is giving 
to the good cause? Has it ever been suggested that we 
turn the entire service over to that giant corporation? I 
know of three Siandard Oil agents now representing our 
country abroad? They are picked men—proud, accom- 
plished, shrewd, reflecting great credit upon their coun- 
try. Why not have all our consuls up to their standard? 
It would be to our advantage if we could. 


As I Walked 


N unseen spirit in the trees 
A Swings high a censer sweet with musk, 
And sets the tulips quick ablaze ; 
A blossom dances down the breeze, 
And wakes a bird-note in the dusk 
That silvers all the lilac haze. 
R. K. MounkIrrrRick. 
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Diary of the Revolt 


Thursday, April 27.—After taking Calumpit, General 
MacArthur's division crossed the Rio Grande in the face 
of great obstacles, driving the concentrated forces of the 
enemy back on the railway two miles. General MacAr- 
thur reported to General Otis that the passage of the river 
was a remarkable military achievement, the success of 
which was due to the daring, skill, and determination of 
Colonel Funston, “under the discriminating control of 
General Wheaton,” and that our casualties were slight. 

Details of the fighting follow: 

Shortly after daybreak General Wheaton’s brigade, 
which had advanced through Calumpit to the south bank 
of the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, found opposed to it 
on the north bank of that river a strong Filipino force, 
well intrenched, and provided with old muzzle - loading 
cannon. Neither artillery nor rifle fire proved sufficient 
to dislodge the enemy. The bridge at this point had 
been so badly damaged that it was almost useless, and as 
the Filipinos had constructed a series of trenches extend- 
ing for three miles along the river, porned pores appear- 
ed to be impregnable. So matters st at ten o'clock, 
when Colonel Funston of the Twentieth Kansas called 
for volunteers to swim across the river, and from the 
number of those who responded chose two to aid him. 
These men, accordingly, did swim across, carrying one 
end of a long rope with them; and though they were 
targets for so many rifles, they landed unhurt on the oppo- 
site bank, and there fastened the rope to a tree. Mean 
time our troops kept up a hot fire to prevent the hostiles 
from leaving their trenches to capture the adventurers or 
cut the rope, and as soon as a raft could be constructed 
several companies of Kansans crossed to the north bank, 
the rope keeping their improvised craft from being swept 
down with the current. When a sufficient number had 
been taken over in this fashion, the next step, and a com- 
paratively easy one,was to gain a position from which the 
Kansans could enfilade the trenches. Thus a seemingly 
impregnable position suddenly became untenable; the 
Filipinos were forced to retreat, and while some of them 
attempted to make a stand in a second line of trenches, 
others formed again on the plain beyond. But, now that 
the bridge was no longer swept by the enemy's fire, the 
remainder of the Kansans and the First Montana volun- 
teers succeeded in crossing, though with difficulty. A 
force of two thousand Filipinos advancing from Macabebe 
(west of Calumpit) at this juncture engaged the Americans 
for half an hour, and when driven back by General 
Wheaton’s artillery and the volunteers’ rifle-fire retired in 
good order. The American advance was then continued 
toward Apalit, north of Calumpit. Three lines of trench- 
es were taken on the way, and when Apalit was reached 
two abandoned trains were found. ‘‘ These trains,” a 
press despatch stated, ‘‘ were probably destined for San 
Fernando, which has been the rebel capital since the fall 
of Malolos.” But in its ability to keep ahead of the 
march of events the Filipino capital had outstripped even 
the daily press: the Filipino President was at that time 
on the way to San Isidro, twenty-eight miles north of 
Calumpit, on the Rio Grande. 

A heavy thunder - storm in the afternoon prevented 
further operations. During the day fifty Americans were 
overcome by the heat, and Colonel Funston dropped, ut- 
terly exhausted, after the battle. The Kansans cheered 
him excitedly when he went among them. 

While this battle was taking place, far away to the 
southward a force of 1500 Filipinos attacked our troops 
at Taguig. which lies southeast of Manila. The Wash- 
ington regiment suffered a loss of two men killed and 
twelve wounded in driving the natives back. 

Friday, April 28.—In an official despatch General Otis 
said: ‘This morning the chief of staff from [General 
Antonio Luna] the commanding general of the insurgent 
force entered our lines to express admiration of the won- 
derful feat of the American army in forcing the passage 
of the river, which was thought impossible. Staff-officer 
reports that the insurgent commanding general has re- 
ceived from the insurgent government directions to sus- 
pend hostilities pending negotiations for the termination 
of the war. Staff-officer with party is now en route to Ma- 
nila, and will arrive soon.” 

General Luna's emissaries were Colonel Manuel Arguel- 
les and Lieutenant José Bernal, who approached Apalit 
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IN THE TORNADO’S PATH—THE HOUSE ON THE LEFT WAS CARRIED FOUR 
BLOCKS WITHOUT INIURY TO THE OCCUPANTS. 



































ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM—THE REMAINS OF A $15,000 RESIDENCE. 


EFFECT OF THE DISASTROUS TORNADO WHICH STRUCK KIRKS.- 
VILLE, MISSOURI, APRIL 27, WITH GREAT LOSS OF LIFE. 


under a flag of truce. They were conducted to General 
W heaton, who forwarded them under escort to General 
MacArthur. At division headquarters they were well re- 
ceived, and, in addition to the communications which are 
mentioned in General Otis’s despatch, they offered an ex- 
cuse for their defeat, saying that when the two regiments 
of their own men came up from Macabebe they mistook 
these re-enforcements for a flank movement on the part of 
the Americans, The Filipinos were escorted by Major 
Mallory, of General MacArthur’s staff, to Manila, where 
they arrived at 3 p.m. They drove directly to the Palace, 
where an interview was held with the commanding gen- 
eral and the president of the Philippines Commission. 
General Otis provided the envoys with a house and a 
— of honor, and permitted them to visit friends in Ma- 
pila. 

Saturday, April 29.—At a second conference with the 
envoys Admiral Dewey was present. The nature of their 
ay see and the answer returned are briefly expressed 
in General Otis’s despatch: ‘‘ Conference with insurgent 
representatives terminated this morning. Their request, 
cessation of hostilities for three weeks to enable them to 
call their Congress to decide whether to continue the war 
or propose terms of peace. Proposition declined, and full 
amnesty promised on surrender. Believe that insurgents 
are tired of war, but seek to secure terms of peace through 
what they denominate their representative Congress.” 

On the conclusion of this conference a discussion was 
held at the office of the Philippines Commission, which 
was also inconclusive. The envoys returned through the 
lines in the afternoon to General Luna’s headquarters at 
Santo Tomas, on the railway, six miles beyond Calumpit. 

Sunday, April 30.—Admiral Dewey cabled that some of 
the Yorktown boat-crew, including Gillmore, were prison- 
ers at insurgent headquarters. The reference was to the 
men who were captured at Baler on April 12. 

Monday, May 1.—Hostilities had not ceased. General 
Lawton, now moving westward from Norzagaray to co- 
operate with the forces north of Calumpit, lost one killed 
and five wounded in a morning engagement. Midway 
between Norzagaray and Apalit he captured the town of 
Balinag, scattering and pursuing 1600 Filipino troops. 


His loss there was two wounded; the Filipino loss, sev- 
eral killed and a large number wounded and captured 

General Otis cabled that Captain Charles M. Rockefel 
ler, of the Ninth Infantry, had been missing since the 
28th ultimo; that he had visited outposts near Caloocan 
on the evening of the day mentioned, and had not been 
seen since; that it was believed he had lost his course and 
been captured. Captain Rockefeller served through the 
civil war, reaching the rank of First Lieutenant of Volun 
teers. He became Second Lieutenant in the Ninth In- 
fantry in 1867, First Lieutenant in 1878, and Captain in 
1889. He received a medal of honor from Congress for 
gallantry in action in 1865. In the campaign in Puerto 
Rico last summer he served on General F. D. Grani’s 
staff. 

Major Bell with a squad of scouts entered the town of 
Macabebe. The people, whoare foes of the Tagalogs, rang 
bells and shouted ‘‘ vivas” on the arrival of the Americans. 

General MacArthur sent officers to General Luna, under 
a flag of truce, carrying money and provisions for the 
American prisoners, and proposing an exchange. . 

Tuesday, May 2.—Arguelles returned from Genera 
Luna’s headquarters with new propositions for a cessation 
of hostilities. —General Lawton was engaged in hard fight 
ing. General Hale’s brigade started from Calumpit at day 
break to proceed eastward and open communication with 
Lawton. —It was reported that the Filipino army was mass 
ing at Santo Tomas, and that strong intrenchments were 
being constructed there.—A despatch from London: Rep- 
resentatives of the Filipino Junta said that Aguinaldo, in 
a telegram dated April 30, had disavowed the present ne- 
gotiations. It was asserted that the peace overtures came 
only from the Luna faction.—Colonel Frederick Funston 
became a Brigadier-General of Volunteers, by President 
McKinley's appointment. 

General Otis cabled that the American prisoners in the 
hands of the Filipinos were Lieutenant Gilimore and seven 
enlisted men of the navy, and six enlisted men of the army, 
held by General Luna; two men captured by the hostiles 
on the lines south of Manila; and Captain Rockefeller 
still unaccounted for. 

Marrion Wi1cox 
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\HTE most eminent insurance man 
in this or any other country,” as 
he has been characterized, died 
of heart-disease at his residence 
in New York on May 2. 

Henry Baldwin Hyde was 
born in Catskill, on February 15, 1884. 
When sixteen years of age he came to New 
York city, and for two years was employed 
by Messrs. Merritt, Ely, & Co. In 1852 he 
obtained a clerkship in the office of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and subse- 
quently became cashier of that organization. 
Through this connection and the instruction 
of his father, Mr. Henry H. Hyde, of Boston, 
who was in his day an authority on life 
insurance, the subject of this sketch was 
enabled to post himseif thoroughly on all 
details of the business. In 1859 he reached 
the conclusion that there was room for a 
new company, organized along new lines, 
Accordingly we find that he surrendered his 
responsible position at the Mutual, and that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States was incorporated in the same 
yeur. Mr. Hyde rented, at the rate of $900 
au year, ® rear room on the second floor of 
the building at 98 Broadway, and placed a 
sign on the front of the building. He de 
cided, when the society was organized, that 
he would accept the position of vice-presi 
dent, and the Hon. William C. Alexander, 
of New Jersey, was selected for the presi 
dency. The first meeting of the incorpora 
tors was held at 19 Nassau Street, as the 
room at 98 Broadway was too small. In the 
beginning the office force consisted of the 
president, vice - president, actuary, secreta 
ry, physician, and one office- boy. There 
was no clerical force. The actuary kept the 
books and atiended to the general corre- 
spondence, while Mr. Hyde was charged 
with the management of the business and 
the appointment of agents. 

The story of Mr. Hyde’s life from this 
time forward becomes the history of the 
enterprise to which he devoted his most 
uncommon talents, with indispensable sup- 
port from his power of physical endurance 
aud his consistency of principle. It is au 
thoritatively stated that chiefly through the 
personal efforts of Mr. Hyde the first appli 
cations for assurance, which launched the 
business, were secured among his own friends 
ind those of the other incorporators; that 
every department received his constant 
scrutiny; that no obligation was incurred 
and no bill paid without his approval; that, 
during the early years of the society, he 
would sometimes make extended business 
trips, working all day, dey after day, travel 
ling at night, and inspiring all employés 
with the ambition to rival him in ener 
gy. It was his habit to base his convic 
tions, in all matters of importance, upon 
laborious and deliberate investigation of 
facts and circumstances; but as soon as his 
mind was made up, the plan which corre 


sponded to his views was advocated fear 
lessly and carried out aggressively. Then 


everything—even the slightest detail—be- 
came important, from its bearing upon the 
great matter in hand 

On August 23, 1874, the first president of 
the society died, and ten days later Mr. 
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Hyde was chosen to fill that office, with 
Mr. James W. Alexander as first vice-presi- 
dent. His personal devotion to even the 
most tiresome and apparently least attrac- 
tive portions of the routine of the central 
office and the many agencies was not re 
laxed. It must be said, however, that the 
almost unprecedented success of the organi 
zation, which was in so large a measure his 
own creation, must have been a constant 
stimulus, and at times, when its present 
gigantic proportions were reached, almost 
an inspiration. It is not so difficult to be 
faithful to a winning cause! The growth 
of the Equitable Society in forty years is a 
matter of general interest and importance. 
The original Equitable Building was erect- 
ed in 1870. It is said that Mr. Hyde 
insisted upon the introduction of pas- 
senger-elevators into the building, against 
the advice of the society’s buikding com- 
mittee, und at a time when not a single 
office building in New York had that fea- 
ture. This may seem a comparatively slight 
matter, but it is really characteristic of his 
achievements in other directions; for many 
things which he approached as promising 
novelties and innovations have become com 
monplaces. 


The Tornado 


NE of the prettiest residence dis- 
tricts in all Missouri—a part of 
the city of Kirksville which had 
been newly built, and in which 
hundreds of cottages, each with 
its garden or lawn, stood on 

either side of streets lined with shade-trees— 
was destroyed in two minutes by a tornado 
on the evening of April 27. Nearly fifty 
persons were killed, one hundred or more 
were wounded, and six or seven hundred 
rendered homeless. A public appeal by the 
Mayor of Kirksville, dated April 28, request- 
ed cities and towns throughout the State to 
contribute financial assistance at once to re- 
lieve the sufferers, as the emergency could 
not be met by the local authorities. 

The storm came without warning, pre- 
ceded only by a light rain at six o'clock. 
There had been no ominous darkness; the 
clouds appeared to be (according to one sur- 
Vivor) innocent and ‘* fleecy-looking”’; there 
was a fair breeze, and the temperature was 
moderate. Then the great wind fell like 
the torrent of Niagara, and with a roar and 
nu destructive power like Niagara's. All 
things standing in its path—the trees, build- 
ings of ‘wood and of brick — were either 
levelled with the ground, or torn or lifted 
up, whirled away, and scattered as frag- 
ments beyond the town in woodland and 
prairie. In two minutes it had passed. 
Then fires broke out at several points among 
the ruins; the apparatus of the fire depart- 
ment could not be made effective. Oppor 
tunely a heavy rain followed to quench the 
flames. Many people report seeing bodies 
of men and animals blown skyward. 

Newton, a small place of about eight 
hundred inhabitants in Sullivan County, 
was also struck by a cyclone at nearly the 
same hour. A large part of the town was 
ruined; ten of its inhabitants were killed, 
and twenty-six injured. This storm, also, 
came almost without warning. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SECRET HISTORY. 


Concerning myself, an Emperor, and a few other important 
people. 
AD it not been for the restlessness of William the 
Sudden, this would never have been wriiten. 
The trouble began in his Majesty’s ear, I be- 
lieve—I have forgotten which one. At an 
rate, the trouble spread—I do not mean local- 
ly, but in accordance with the inelegant Mus- 
covite proverb, ‘‘ When the Czar itches, all Asia scratches.” 

So when the Emperor’s auricular irritation set him 
scheming and plotting, those symptoms of international 
agitation known as canards kept the telegraph busy, until 
even the United States stirred like a sleepy watch-dog 
vibrating with subterranean grumbles. Nevertheless, in 
the daily papers there was nothing more than the usual 
rumors of warin Europe. Nobody imagined that America 
had any interest in the Luxembourg question. Therefore 
what I write may surprise some people. 

Late in that oppressive month of July I had been de- 
tached from my regiment, the Seventh Cavalry, and or- 
dered to Washington—why, I knew not. I had absolutely 
nothing to doin the city, except to report at the War De- 
partment every day, study geography, and brush up my 
knowledge of French, Dutch, and Flemish. 

For a week I sweltered in the broiling city, wondering 
what I was wanted for, until a chance word from the As- 
sistant Secretary of War gave me my cue. I was utterly 
amazed. I had read in the daily papers something about 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, and the mild European 
sensation concerning the Emperor’s rumored intentions 
towards it. I knew, as everybody knows, that Luxem- 
bourg, once a state belonging to the German Confederation, 
is now an independent Grand Duchy closely allied to Hol- 
land. This small triangular country, hemmed in by Bel- 
gium, France, and Rhenish Prussia,and secretly coveted by 
all three, served as a buffer-state to keep these Christian 
nations from inter-assassination. It was practically de- 
fenceless; its capital, the crumbling city of Luxembourg, 
contained a single battalion of troops, a grand-duke, a 
duchess, and a dozen cannon. Yet its very weakness 
was its safeguard—or at least had been its safeguard until 
the ear of William the Sudden tickled that monarch into 
a mischievous activity that threatened to arouse all Eu- 
rope. For William cast his weather-eye towards Luxem- 
bourg, and deciding it to be proper ground on which to 
plant the gospel of his consecrated person, set his arche- 
ologists to work to prove that Luxembourg had always be- 
longed to him, and that the Treaty of London was void. 
The archives of the German Confederation, which once 
existed, corroborated his tentative claim—at least he said 
they did; but the pretty young Queen of Holland turned 
up her pretty nose and quietly mobilized two drowsy 
Dutch army corps, which contributed to the merriment 
of the initiated and the irritation of William the Sudden. 
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And all this time the public suspected nothing, and the 
press saw in the mobilization merely the autumn manceu- 
vres of the Dutch army. 

Then intrigue followed intrigue and politics waxed 
hotter, and France secretly created more artillery and 
Belgium built more forts—forts utterly superfluous, by- 
the-way, as everybody knows that there are already more 
forts in Belgium than regiments to garrison them. 

England, rising heavily from her sea-washed chalk 
cliffs, looked out across the Channel and glared at Lux- 
embourg. Then the Atlantic cables began to grow hot 
with cipher codes—messages that culminated in a secret 
understanding: the proposed joint seizure of Samoa by 
England and the United States the moment a German 
soldier set foot on Luxembourg soil. Yet of this under- 
standing the public had not the faintest suspicion. 

That was the situation until the tension increased, 
when William the Sudden made a speech to his guard 
regiments, full of concentrated and consecrated malice, 
which startled a Foreign Office and a Department of 
State. The public, not understanding it, derided its au- 
thor. 

In the astonished silence that ensued, the United States, 
ignoring its traditional policy, executed an unobtrusive 
masterpiece of diplomacy, neither noticed nor understood 
by anybody except the government officials directly con- 
cerned. And yet it was exquisitely original, and almost 
Asiatic in its complicated simplicity. It was this: 

An American commissioner had been named and sent 
to Luxembourg, ostensibly en route for the Antwerp Ex- 
hibition. Once in Luxembourg, however, he was quietly 
received as the accredited representative of the United 
States—the first foreign minister to the independent state 
of Luxembourg. 

This unprecedented action signified the unmistakable 
decision of the United States that Luxembourg was to re- 
main an independent country; it made clear to Germany 
that any imperial action towards the acquisition of Lux- 
embourg would be considered as an act of conquest on 
the part of Germany towards a free and friendly state. 

The blow fell hard on William. He had expected to 
have some moral excuse for action. Now he had none. 
This diplomatic slap in the face did not sweeten his dis- 
position. To smite him was an awful thing; the United 
States government knew that, and waited for a Teutonic 
upheaval. And the sensational press and the prying 
public never imagined that the United States and Ger- 
many stood on the brink of war. 

Affairs were at this stage when I was ordered to Wash- 
ington. Affairs remained in that state until, to the ad- 
miration and amusement of the few officials who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Executive, it was hinted that the 
President had decided to send a military attaché to the 
legation at Luxembourg. I was to be that attaché; not 
because I possessed the slightest diplomatic ability, but 
because I spoke Dutch, French, and Flemish, and was 
not ignorant of the Walloon dialect. So, one beautiful 
morning in August, after a rambling and tedious lecture 
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from the Secretary of War, I packed my grip and climb- 
ed aboard a B. & O. train for New York. 

A week later I was in Paris. 

An hour later I was in trouble. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO PASSPORTS. 


In which there is the devil to pay. 


HEN the Brussels-Antwerp through express left 

Paris for the city of Luxembourg, late in the after- 
noon, the first-class smoking compartment was occupied 
by twe young men. One had been handed a telegram 
just as the train moved off. He turned a trifle pale as he 
opened it. He did not interest me particularly, although 
I hoped he had received no bad news. I could not ask 
him, however, because I did not know him. 

The other young man sat smoking and drumming 
noiselessly on the car window with gloved fingers. That 
was the man who interested me. I glanced into the 
panel-mirror across the aisle, and nodded at my own re- 
flection in friendly fashion, then turned again towards 
the window, to blink at trees, hedges, and telegraph 
poles flying past, until the monotony tired me, and I 
picked up the Figaro and read it through. 

Now, although there was little in the paper to interest 
me, a single news item tucked away on the third page 
momentarily arrested my attention. The item was food 
for a cynic’s digestion. It read: 


** Prince Edric of Prussia is said to be deeply in love 
with a beautiful peasant girl of Luxembourg. As his in- 
tentions are honorable, the situation causes the Emperor 
great unhappiness.” 


The paragraph started a train of thought, which I fol- 
lowed, leaning on the window-sill, until I unconsciously 
began to weave a pretty romance around the peasant girl 
of Luxembourg and the handsome Prussian prince. 

The train roared across a trestle; below, a swiftly rush- 
ing river flashed into sight, then vanished, and again the 
broad level plain, spotted with poplars, stretched peace- 
fully away to the horizon. 

I had been lounging there by the window for some time, 
absorbed in my own thoughts, eyes noting indifferently 
the changeless procession of trees and fields, wher the 
sound of a match scraping behind me drew my attention. 
My fellow-traveller was attempting to set fire to a cigar— 
an atrocious one, from which he had just puiled a straw. 
I thought to myself, *‘ There is but one nation sufficiently 
degraded to foster trade in that kind of cigar: my com- 
panion is a German.” 

I spoke to him pleasantly in German. I can do it when 
mentally excited. He courteously removed the cigar from 
his lips and replied conventionally to my conventional ob- 
servation. Meanwhile his match had burned out. I saw 
him prepare to strike another; at the same moment he 
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caught my eye. What my face expressed I can only con- 
jecture; at any rate, he again removed the cigar from be- 
tween his lips and examined the slightly charred end. 

‘There is nothing the matter with it, is there?” he 
asked, seriously. 

1 leaned across the aisle to inspect the infernal ma- 
chine, and we began a critical confab concerning tobacco, 
which ended in my suggesting that he give an expert's 
opinion on one of my Havana cigars. He agreed; it was 
my first diplomatic triumph on foreign soil. 

Now I knew that I was casting pearls ; moreover, I had 
few American cigars left; but as long as my cigars and 
diplomacy held out, I swore that I should not suffocate to 
make a German’s holiday. 

When my companion expressed placid satisfaction with 
the cigar, I replied suitably, and we settled back on our 
velvet cushions, prepared for further confidences or for 
silence. | 

After a few moments’ aromatic reverie, I became con- 
scious that my companion was staring at me. Instinc- 
tively I raised my head, but he was looking at the 
lamp in the ceiling, absently tearing the blue telegram to 

neces. 
We chatted a little; we touched on politics, partridge- 
shooting, and the Spanish loan, I tried him with English; 
he spoke it perfectly, so I knew he had not learned it in 
America, and he knew that I had. 

Again I relapsed into a reverie, unconsciously taking 
up the thread where I had dropped a stitch in the romance 
of the prince and the peasant girl, indolently wondering 
where, iv the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Prince Edric’s 
inamorata dwelt. 

As long as I was bound for the city of Luxembourg, it 
pleased me to think tliat I was going to a land where a 
prince could still love honorably, and where the opening 
bud of Romance proved that the stalk had not withered 
to the root. For the roots of Romance are bédded in 
chivalry, and not until chivalry and honor vanish from 
the world will the frail flower of Romance become ex- 
tinct. 

While I had been musing by the window, industriously 
smoking and constructing this metaphor, my eyes had 
followed an interminable landscape, monotonous, feature- 
Jess, yet continually changing to a thousand dreary fac- 
similes of the original copyrighted view. 

And all the while I had been instinctively aware that 
my German neighbor opposite had never taken his eyes off 
me. He studied my features persistently; he examined 
my clothes, my shoes. I gazed dreamily out of the 
rattling cinder-smeared windows, and I felt his eyes esti- 
mating my probable height. 

** Continental curiosity,” I thought to myself; yet, as I 
thought it, ] knew there was no such thing as Continental 
curiosity. I had been educated in France. 

A little impatient, I turned to encounter his direct gaze. 
He did not attempt to evade my eyes; on the contrary, 
he said, amiably: 

‘*It is curious how we resemble each other. Have you 
observed ?” 

‘* No,” I said, ‘I have not.” 

Irritation succeeded surprise as I noticed his dark, 
haudsome eyes, his splendid color, his perfectly shaped 
head, and contrasted them with my ordinary brown eyes, 
monotonous coat of tan,and stocky neck and head. He 
noticed my reserve. 

‘** Nevertheless,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘I will wager, 
monsieur, that in your passport the official description of 
you would fit me in every particular.” 

, ‘**Oh,” said I, ‘‘ that is easily proven. Shall we lay a 
et?” 

‘* With pleasure,” he replied; ‘‘and, furthermore, I will 
wager that the description in my passport will fit you.” 

‘*T'll take those bets,” I said; ‘* what are the stakes?” 

*‘] beg you to name them,” he replied, courteously. 

“Very well,” I said; “Tl lay you a dozen cigars 
against a cigarette that neither of our passports properly 
describes anybody but the owner.” If I lost, at least I'd 
keep him smoking decent tobacco. 

** Done—with pleasure,” he said, drawing his passport 
from his pocket. 

Fumbling in my breast pocket for my own passport, I 
had time to notice that his vas engraved in German and 
bore the seals of the German Empire. 

‘Shall I read my passport?” I asked, opening the parcb- 
ment and glancing at him. 

‘* By all means,” he replied, opening his own formidable 
document. 

He raised the window, tossed out the pieces of his torn 
telegram, and turned to me expectantly. So I began: 


“Unirep States or Amrgioa, Department or STate. 
** To all to whom these presents shall come : 

‘“*Greetine,—I, the undersigued, Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, hereby request all whom it may concern to permit 
Gilbert Hardy, a citizen of the United States, safely and freely to pass, 
and, in case of need, to give him all lawful aid and protection. 

“Given under my hand and the seal of the Department 
of State, at the City of Washington, the 17th day of July, 
in the year of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-first. 


[S®aL.] 


‘* Now,” I continued, ‘‘ follows the description: 

‘* Age, twenty-five years. Stature, five feet seven and a quarter 
inches. Forehead, medium. Eyes, brown. Nose, very slightly up- 
turned. Mouth,medium. Chin, round. Hair, brown, Complexion, 
fuir. Face, full. Mustache, short and light brown. 


‘* And,” I ended, ‘‘ here is my signature and the num- 
ber of the passport—5329.” 

‘* Does not that description fit me also?” he asked. 

I began to re-read the items, glancing up at him from 
time to time, and, to my surprise, found that everything, 
except age and height, described him as well as it did 
me. 

** Hew old are you?” I asked. 

“« Twenty-five.” 

‘‘And are you five feet seven and a quarter inches in 
height?” 

He made a rapid mental calculation from German to 
English measure. 

‘** Exactly,” he replied. 

Then he read from his own passport his name, Stanerl 
von Elbe, and the official description of himself, which, 
translated into English, agreed exactly with the descrip- 
tion of myself in my own passport. 

“I have lost my bet,” said I, laughing; ‘“ yet could 
any two people be really more unlike than you and 1?” 
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“ Suppose,” said he, gayly, “that you and I excha ge 
passports for a while—say for a month or two? It would 
be amusing, would it not?” 

I laughed and folded up my paper. 

‘*T mean it seriously,” he said; ‘‘ would you?” 

“No,” said I, frankly, ‘‘I don’t think I would.” 

“Neither of us really have any use for passports in 
civilized Europe,” he persisted; ‘‘ and yet, do you know, 
it would be of great service to me if you would exchange 
—say for a day or two.” 

At this extraordinary if not impertinent request I looked 
at the young fellow in surprise. He returned my stare 
and continued: 

“I am perfectly aware how unusual such a suggestion 
may seem to you, Mr. Hardy, and I beg you to believe 
that I intend neither to affront you nor to attempt any 
familiarity that our casual acquaintance could not war- 
rant.” 

‘It certainly does not warrant our exchanging pass- 
ports,” I said. 

‘*It warrants nothing,” he replied, turning red. ‘‘I 
should scarcely have risked a snub from a stranger. I 
have been trying to make up my mind to ask you for your 
passport for the last hour.” 

“I cannot, of course, give you my passport,” said I; 
“you yourself, Monsieur von Elbe, will understand 
why.” 

** Because you don’t know me?” 

‘*Exactly ; and because I don’t propose to have a 
stranger impersonating me. Why should I?” 

** Because,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘it might help me 
without harming you.” 

“If I knew that,” I said, ‘‘ you should have the pass- 
port.” 

He straightened up and dropped his left hand toa level 
with his hip, where, had he been an officer, he would have 
found a sword-hilt —— 

‘*Can you not understand, monsieur,” said I, irritably, 
“that Lam not insulting you because I refuse to credit 
what you tell me? Nor should I, under such circum- 
stances, expect you to believe me.” 

**T am a Prussian and an officer,” he said, haughtily. 

“That I knew when you reached for your sword— 
which,” I continued, ‘‘is a habit of German officers not 
at all appreciated by Americans.” 

I was becoming more irritated every moment; he had 
tightened his lips and straightened up, shoulders squared, 
eyes narrowing with suppressed anger. 

‘*When you acknowledge me to be an officer and a 
Prussian,” he said, ‘‘ you naturally admit me incapable of 
deception.” 

‘And yet,” I said, “you wish me to be a party to 
wholesale deception by furnishing you with my pass- 

ort.” 

That staggered him; he gazed blankly at me, lips 
slightly parted. 

**Let us drop the subject,” I suggested, pleasantly; 
for, in spite of his impudence, 1 could not choose but like 
him; he was wonderfully handsome, and as manly a 

youngster as I had ever encountered. 

“IT cannot drop the subject,” he said, with an effort; 
‘‘all the humiliation you put me to is worth enduring— 
because I must have your passport.” 

‘*Must?” I repeated, sharply. 

“Yes. You would give it to me if you knew what 
depends on your generosity.” 

** What depends on my generosity ?” 

**T cannot tell you.” 

I bowed and picked up the Figaro; not that I was 

oing to read it, but it seemed a means of closing the 
iscussion. 

For ten minutes I scanned it mechanically — under- 
standing nothing of what I read — wondering who the 
deuce this young fellow might be who took such easy 
liberties with other people’s property. My paper hid 
him from my view. He kept very still. After a while 
I slightly lowered the paper to glance at him, and found 
myself looking into the round black barrel of a revolver. 
There was « painful silence; I tried to rivet my gaze on 
his face, but red — always returned to that round black 
muzzle. Suddenly I made a quick motion towards my 
hip pocket, and at the same moment the muzzle of his 
pistol chilled my ear. 

‘*Give me your passport,” he said, in a strained voice. 

‘‘The pleasure is mine,” I replied, producing the docu- 
ment. ‘‘I was not before aware of your profession, 
mousieur, otherwise I might have made it more interest- 
ing for us both.” 

His hand trembled a trifle as he lowered the shining 
weapon, but he still kept me covered, his hand resting on 
his left knee. 

‘*l am not a highwayman,” he said, unsteadily; ‘‘I 
am driven to this.” 

“Oh, I see you are not a highwayman,” I replied. 
‘*May I offer you my watch as a guarantee of my sym- 
pathy and admiration?” 

He paled and raised the pistol, aiming at my eyes. 

‘‘Damn you!” he said, fiercely, ‘‘if you insult me 
again, I'll fire this in your face!” 

We sat silently facing each other. I, between appre- 
hension and astonishment, found my wits in a sadly dis- 
ordered condition, and I felt decidedly relieved when 
again he lowered his weapon and sat, breathing fast, 
watching my slightest movement. 

My policy was to wait, and I knew it. 

Presently he spoke again, distinctly, weighing every 
phrase, trimming each word to the quick, and biting off 
sentences with a crisp snap. 

‘* Your passport will be returned to you—my word as 
a Prussian officer. Give me your parole that you will 
not attempt to recover it by force. It will relieve us 
both.” 

“I give you my word that I won't attempt anything as 
long as, you have me covered,” I said. 

‘** And if I put up my pistol?” 

‘‘Then God help you!” I thought to myself. 

** Answer,” he repeated. 

I shrugged my shoulders and looked out of the window. 
For I had an article in my hip pocket that I was sure 
would interest him—and I wondered whether he'd give 
me half a chance to reach for it before we reached Lux- 
embourg. 

‘*May I look at my time-table?” I asked, gently. 

" - — are no stops between Paris and Luxembourg,” 

e said. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


Wherein an interesting question of precedence is settled. 


T was an hour before I spoke again. My companion sat 
quietly in his corner of the compartment, revolver and 
eyes focussed on ~ person. Whenever I made a move- 
ment he promptly levelled his weapon at my head, and 
kept it in that annoying position until I became motion- 
less again. To me the proceedings were at once humili- 
ating and monotonous. At times I relapsed into a hyp- 
notic inspection of the revolver muzzle always confront- 
ing me, although his firm hand rested easily on one knee. 
As the slow minujes passed, the situation became more 
interesting to us both, because we knew that sooner or 
later we should arrive at the station. There I intended 
to turn the tables on my bandit friend from Prussia. Per- 
haps he read my thoughts. He glanced uneasily out of 
the car window; but as yet there was nothing to see ex- 
cept flat dusty plains, symmetrical poplars, and the level 
western sun smouldering behind a straight band of violet 
haze. 

Disgust had succeeded my first alarm; that too gave 
way to curiosity, then to ennui. 

* Pooh!” thought I, ‘* the game is in my own hands 
when we come to the station.” 

Before long I felt that I was going to yawn, and this 
pleased me. ‘‘ For,” thought I, ‘there are not so many 
people in this world who find time to yawn into the muz- 
zle of a pistol.” 

** Pardon, monsieur,” I said, *‘ but I am about to com- 
mit a breach of etiquette. May I dissimulate the indis- 
cretion with my hand?” 

He said nothing; I enjoyed my yawn, the more because 
I noticed he had not raised his too convenient pistol. 

“TIT am under obligations to you,” I said. ‘*May I 
search in my pockets for my handkerchief?” 

** Are you armed?” he demanded. 

“‘T am doubly armed with innocence,” I replied, flip- 
pantly. 

“ Anything else?” he insisted, sarcastically. 

**Oh, nothing but a Colt’s six-shooter.” 

** Then never mind your handkerchief for the present,” 
he returned. 

As I didn’t need my handkerchief, I didn’t mind. After 
a while he again asked me for my parole, and I refused. 

‘*T tell you no harm need come to you,” he repeated. 

I said nothing. 

‘**But it may, unless you listen to me and do what I 
say,” he added, with unconcealed impatience. 

“Oh, I’ll listen,” I replied, ‘‘ but I won’t give you my 
parole. If I did I’d keep it—even to you.” 

He eyed me narrowly for a moment or two, during 


which I affected an interest in the sunset that I did not 
feel. 

‘*May I trouble you for your attention?” he said, an- 
grily. 


‘*You are in a position to trouble me for more than 
that,” I imprudently replied. 

For a second I thonght he was going to shoot me. A 
cool curreut of air from the ventilator dried the sudden 

rspiration on my cheek-bones. When he had mastered 
iis fury, Which was exclusively internal, he said: 

‘*Monsieur, I have subjected myself to sneers and in- 
sinuations from an American. Our relative positions at 
this moment do not allow me to resent any affront from 
you, nor even to inform you, in suitable terms, of my 
opinion concerning you. But when I have the pleasure 
to return you your passport I shall permit myself the 
honor of insulting you.” 

** Your presence alone will accomplish that,” I replied. 

He controlled himself so beautifully that it occurred 
to me I was playing « sorry game—like a little boy mak- 
ing faces at a caged panther. 

“Come,” said J, ‘‘ after all, I suppose even highway- 
men are sensitive at times. I’m obliged to you for your 
self-control. IE can’t make you out, and I don’t particu- 
larly care to, but I warn you frankly that if I can get my 

assport back I'll do it. Why,” I continued, ‘‘ this thing 
is monstrous. By Heaven! if I had a chance—only half 
a chance—” 

‘* What would you do?” he asked, much interested. 

‘I'd blow your damned head off !” I said, gayly. 

‘* Listen,” he said; ‘‘I’ll give you a chance to seek the 
satisfaction that certainly is yours by right. I'll fight you 
in a week, when and where and with whatever you please, 
conforming, of course, to established procedure. Now 
will you give me your parole?” 

“‘No,” I said, shortly. 

‘““Why? Because you do not trust me?” 

‘Why should I? You rob me, and then ask me to 
trust you? Go to the devil!” 

‘*Very well,” he said, with tightened lips; ‘‘I shall 
have the greater pleasure in offering you satisfaction—a 
week from to-day.” 

“ The tribute will be as unwelcome as unexpected,” I 
said. ‘‘I don’t fight duels with bandits.” 

‘“*That will do!” he interrupted, in a harsh voice. 
‘© You can afford to risk it if I can.” 

He glanced out of the window; I made the faintest mo- 
tion towards my hip, then desisted. 

** | have one thing to say to you before we reach Lux- 
embourg,” he said, tossing his passport on to the cushion 
at my side. ‘It is this: don’t use that passport of mine. 
You need not show it. I give it to you to be rid of it. 
In case of detention I cau’t afford to have that passport 
found in my possession.” 

**T don’t want it,” I said; but he ignored my observa- 
tion and continued: 

** When we reach the station—and we'll be there short- 
ly—contrary to custom, the gendarmes may ask for your 
passport. Don’t show them mine. Say simply that you 
have lost your passport—which will be true.” 

**Oh, quite true.” 

‘* Which will be true,” he repeated, coldly. 
do this you will avoid serious inconvenience.” 

**If I don’t, what then?” I asked. 

** You'll find out,” he said, with the faintest twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes. 

Of course I immediately made up my mind to show his 
passport, whether anybody asked for it or not. Natural- 
ly he would not care to have me show his passport to the 
police. Then it occurred to me that he certainly was not 
obliged to give me his passport and run the risk of my 
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showing it. Perhaps, after all, it was to my advantage to 
take his strange advice. 

He must have divined my perplexity, for he said, “It’s 
good advice; take it.” 

Out of the corner of my eye, through the car window, 
I saw signs that we were approaching the city of Luxem- 
bourg: long lines of freight-cars side-tracked, signal-tow- 
ers, sheds, lonesome locomotives hissing and steaming on 
turn-tables, and, to my great satisfaction, here and there 
I had a glimpse of Luxembourg gendarmes in patent- 
leather shakos and blue and white uniforms, patrolling 
a broad terraced highway that ran parallel with the rail- 
road. 

‘‘When we arrive at the station and the train stops,” 
said my companion, ‘‘ I'll trouble you to get out first.” 

‘«In the etiquette of precedence,” I replied, cheerfully, 
‘‘T submit to your revolver and to your more extensive 
Continental experience.” 

‘*Confound you!” he burst out, with a boyish laugh, 
‘‘you're not a bad fellow, after all!” 

‘* Indeed I’m not,” I said, ‘* but you may not appreciate 
me in a moment more.” 

‘* Are you going to get out first?” 
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“* Yes—if you insist.” 

“‘And wait for the psychological moment when you 
can draw your six-shootaire?” ql 

His affected pronunciation—for he spoke English ex- 
quisitely when he chose, revealed in a flash a coolness, a 
self-assurance, and a subtle irony that fairly took my 
breath away. 

‘** See!” he said, ‘‘ we are in the suburbs already. We 
shall be in the station in half a minute. There you will 
see lots of gendarmes, lots of railroad officials, lots of peo- 
ple, and a few soldiers on the station platform. Are you 
going to shout: ‘ Brigands! Police! Help!” 

** I will if I choose,” I said. 

‘** And you'll show my passport as exhibit A, I fancy. 
— Documents in evidence, damning proof, and all 
that?” 

** Perhaps.” 

‘*Better not,” he said, langhing outright. His hand- 
some face had undergone a complete transformation. 
Before, it had been haughty, impenetrable, often darkly 
furious, and always tinged with the shadow of care. 
Now it was the face of a boy, reckless, half laughing, 
glowing with color. He flushed like an eager subaltern 
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at his first battle; he sniffed at danger, and seemed to find 
the aroma satisfactory. He was a highwayman worthy 
of the name. 

‘Pick up my passport,” he said, ‘‘and put it in. your 
breast pocket. Careful now!" He twirled his revolver as 
he spoke. 

I obeyed, wondering when he was going to appropriate 
my watch and wallet. 

The train glided under an overhanging roof—slower, 
slower —then stopped in the midst of a sudden tumult 
of cries: ‘‘ Luxembourg! Luxembourg! All out for 
the Custom House! Descendez, messieurs, s'il] vous 
plait!” 

** Descendez, monsieur, s'il vous plait,” said my com- 
panion, with a nervous laugh. I hesitated; his revolver 
flew up and almost touched my cheek. 

“Turn your back. Go!” he whispered, fiercely. 

I went. 

But as my foot touched the asphalt platform, quick as 
thought I ducked behind the door, whipped out my re- 
volver, and fired back into the compartment from which 
I had emerged. 


’ 
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VIII. 


TAXATION AND MATTERS OF FINANCE IN 
HAVANA 


N the orders assigning General Ludlow to become the 
military governor of the city of Havana and its sub- 
urbs there was a direction that he should cause an 
investigation to be made as to the income and ex- 
penses of the city, and also as to the methods of tax- 
ation employed. The object was not only to obtain 

accurate and necessary information for the proper admin- 
istration of the affairs of a large city under American mili- 
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tary control, but also to correct such evils of grave im- 
portance as might be discovered. There was little doubt 
that such evils did exist. 

In accordance with his instructions, General Ludlow 
issued an order, almost as soon as he reached Havana, 
establishing what was called a Finance Commission. The 
order was dated January 14. A commission of six mem- 
bers was appointed to find out the exact condition of the 
city treasury—to learn the exact sources of revenue of the 
city; how this revenue was collected, accounted for, and 
where it was deposited ; to learn the full disposition of the 
money collected, how it was spent, by whom, and on what 
authority; to learn particulars of the bonded debt and 
other obligations of the city, and for what purposes these 
obligations were incurred; to learn how advances were 
secured and loans made, and to secure any other informa- 
tion of importance regarding the city’s finances. 

The commission was to make an exhaustive and thorough 
study into matters of the municipal revenue, with the hope 
of finding better ways of distributing the burden arising 
from them, and to stop corrupt practices wherever they 
existed. It was a task involving a vast amount of re- 
search, and it needed the supervision and study of clear- 
headed men. For the chairman of this commission Gen- 
eral Ludlow selected Mr. Ernest L. Conant, a New York 
lawyer, just entering upon middle age, a man whose legal 
attainments had attracted wide attention in our law-schools. 
He had been a teacher in the Harvard Law School, and 
when he left the theoretical for the practical side of the 
law he did so against the earnest protests of President 


Eliot and other men, who knew his worth as an instructor 
and as a deep student. Mr. Conant had been called to 
Havana when the Evacuation Commission was in session 
in the fall of 1898. His legal work was of great value to 
the American commissioners, and when that work was 
over he remained in the city to look after certain American 
interests of large importance. 

General Ludlow immediately decided to make use of 
Mr. Conant’s ability. Mr. Conant informed him that he 
represented certain corporate interests in Havana, but 
General Ludlow said he saw no reason why, as a man of 
honor, he could not maintain business relations with the 
administration of the city and look after his private clients 
as well, inasmuch as his private business had no connec- 
tion whatever with the matter of city finance and taxation, 
With the distinct understanding that if at anv time ques- 
tions relating to the interests he represented should be- 
come a matter for decision by the administration they 
should be passed upon strictly on their merits and without 
regard to Mr. Conant’s association with them, he consent- 
ed to head the commission to study and report upon the 
city’s finances. 

Associated with Mr. Conant were Mr, Leopoldo Can- 
cio, Samuel M. Jarvis, Manuel Villanova, I. N. Casanova, 
and George W. Hyatt, most of whom had long been resi- 
dents of Havana, were familiar with the business methods 
of the place, and occupied a recognized place of the high- 
est integrity in the community. The instructions to the 
commission were to do the work thoroughly, and ‘to re- 
port as soon as the work could be accomplished. General 
Ludlow gave the commission the fullest authority to ex- 
amine documents and records and to question any one 
who might have knewledge of the affairs they were in- 
vestigating. He set aside for them the office-room and 
workshop of former Captain-General Weyler, and they 
were instructed to sit as frequently as they could. They 
held daily sessions. 

The commission soon found that there had not been 
any statement or report prepared regularly of the exact 
amount of money collected by the city or of its exact ex- 
penses. A budget had been prepared cach year, showing 
estimates of the amount of money required to run the 
city, but it was never the custom to report how near the 
expenses, as estimated in the budget, were satisfied by the 
actual collections and disbursements. Mr. Conant repeat- 
edly called for a statement as to 
city expenditures, but the officials 


myself work from seven o’clock in the morning to mid- 
night frequently. Suppose you have your clerks report 
at eight o’clock in the morning, with the understanding 
that they remain as long as seems necessary.” A hitt 
that if the office help could not perform the work that 
was wanted it would be necessary for the commission to 
find men who could do it was sufficient to transform the 
office into a hive of excited activity. Mr. Conant set a 
time when he wanted the report of expenses for the year 
that had passed transcribed, visited the office several times 
during the day, smoothed out the wrinkles bere and 
there, dropped a word or two, which were galvanic in 
their action upon the officials, and, lo and behold! the im- 
possible, according to the officials, hud been accomplish 
ed, and according to the time limit set. 

It was a commendable piece of work, and Mr. Conant 
told the officials so, and, to prove his sincerity and his ap- 
preciation of it, said that inasmuch as they had prepared 
a table for one year, he then desired them to go back and 
prepare one for each of the nine years preceding. That 
was such a droll American way, the former Spanish of- 
ficials thought, of doing unheard-of and really unnecessary 
business; but their shrugs and gestures and dismayed 
looks availed them nothing, and so the work went on, 
and promptly too. In this way tables of receipts and ex- 
penditures were prepared for ten years back, and the 
commission had something on which to begin work. 

The committee’s sessions were consumed with the ex- 
amination of the figures and the questioning of witnesses. 
A complete record was kept of the preceedings for sub- 
mission to the American authorities and their inspection. 
The hearings were not public, and I am not at liberty to 
reveal any details, so far as I happened to Jearn them 
through confidential conversations, as to the discoveries 
made. By the time this is published a report, or some 
part of it, may be made pubiic, showing definitely what 
was accomplished by the inquiry. I can speak in a gen- 
eral way of the methods employed, and give some idea 
of the great care and thoroughness with which this branch 
of American control, like all the others set on foot by Gen- 
erals Greeve and Ludlow, was undertaken. 

Every side of municipal finance was considered. All 
the city contracts were exumined and passed upon. Grants 
and concessions, made for whatever reason, were examined, 
and all their ramifications followed up. Many cases of fa- 

voritism were disclosed ; situations 
where there was opportunity for 





said there was none, and that it 


fraud were laid bare. There was 





could not be compiled. Mr. Co- 
nant thought it could be compiled, 
and he told the city officials so. 
They said it would take an im- 
mense amount of research and la- 
bor, and the mafiana pretext was 
called into use for delay. Mr. Co- 
nant expected that and was pre- 
pared for it, and the way he solved 
the problem was a passing illustra- 
tion of what happens when so- 
called Anglo-Saxon methods come 
in conflict with Latin methods in 
the matter of government. Mr. 
Conant had _ several interviews 
with the chief bookkeeper of the 


~~. 

ir. Conant has a manner of re- 
serve, but of great force. He al- 
ways speaks in a low tone, never 
gets excited, but has a persistence 
that is developed in consecutive 
and logical steps, and that refuses 
to be thwarted by anything except 
the impossible. The amount of 
work involved in the preparation 
of statements did not bother Mr. 
Conant at all. It was ible to 
have the work done, and therefore 
Mr. Conant, in bis quiet determined 
way, that had a strength of steel 
in it, said that it should be done 
forthwith. 

Mr. Conant recalled to the bookkeeper that the office 
force had had practically nothing to do for several months, 
except to report at the office, remain there during so-call- 
ed office hours, and then go home. ‘You have had a 
good long rest,” he said, ‘‘and it is only right that you 
should bear a little of the burden and heat of the day. I 
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need occasionally for great tact in 
the investigation; and Mr. Conant, 
as chairman of the commission, was 
daily in consultation with General 
Ludlow. He was one of the few 
callers upon General Ludlow who 
practically had free admission to 
the general’s presence at any time, 
He became practically the consult- 
ing counsel or city attorney of the 
American administration. It was 
found that the taxes were collect- 
ed in several ways. Purt of them 
were collected by the Spanish 
Bank, under an agreement by 
which certain loans were made to 
the city. The chief of these loans 
was one of $7,000,000 for the 
building of the excellent water- 
works system of the city. Other 
taxes were collected in a more or 
less loose way by contract and a 
percentage system. There was 
great looseness in the disburse- 
ments, as was to be expected. All 
sorts of licenses and imposts were 
= exacted wherever it was possible 
to place them, and there was eva- 
sion and deception in returns. The 
revenue from water consumption 
was nearly $300,000 a year, and the 
tax on meat consumption was said 
to be as high as $675,000 a year. 
Certain contracts were found to be not in accordance with 
good public policy, and it was soon seen that some of 
them ought to be abrogated for good and sufficient cause. 
The purpose of the inquiry was not so much to punish as 
to correct abuses, although if it was found necessary it 
was decided that there would be no hesitation about pun- 
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WITH THE INSURGENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES—A COMPANY 
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Mr. Peters made the Sketch. for this Drawing from the Window of the Cell '» which | 





YMPANY OF IGORROTE SPEARMEN DRILLING IN CALOOCAN. 
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ell 1 which he was imprisoned when captured by Igorrotes within the Insurgent Lines. 








ishment. The idea was to reform thoroughly the money 
administration of the city, and put it on as satisfactory a 
basis as that of the honest administration of the custom- 
house under American military control. : 
It soon became apparent that there were great frauds in 
the management and collection of water rents. Gradually 
they piled up to such an extent that there was need of im- 
médiate correction in a wholesale way. It was found that 
there were thousands of persons getting their water free, 
through favoritism and corruption. The way this was 
stopped has not yet been told in print. It forms a fine 
illustration of what American thoroughness coupled with 
intelligence and tact can do, There are in Havana some- 
thing like thirty-nine barrios, or wards, each having an al- 
calde of its own—an official with powers something like a 
mayor of the district. These alcaldes had control of the 
collection of water rents. They could give free water to 
persons for a consideration, and it was believed, with good 
reason, that they shared their plunder with other persons 
higher in authority. It was all part of the great stealing 
game that had been going on in Havana for decades, All 
public business and a large amount of private business in 
Cuba were keyed to the idea of plunder. Somebody robbed 
you, and you robbed somebody else to get 
even, and so the game went on, until the 
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humorist could appreciate, the alcaldes were dismissed, 
with the great thanks of the commission for their valua- 
ble services, and they went home. They had been under 
a delightful duress all the afternoon and had not suspect- 
ed it. They were told that, inasmuch as the conference 
could not complete its work that day, they might be sum- 
moned another day, and they left, pleased at the great 
consideration that had been shown to them. The Ameri- 
cans were not so bad, after all, and their politeness was 
especially worthy of all praise. That conference saved 
the city of Havana not less than $100,000. Ido not know 
whether it was ever continued. Up to the time I left 
the island it had not been reconvoked. The full report 
of the commission’s doing will disclose, doubtless, many 
abuses, and as result there will be a reasonable system 
of local taxation set in operation, one that will be free 
from the burden of fraud and robbery, and at the same 
time that will be adequate to the financial needs of the 
city. 

Aithough not directly allied to the subject of taxation, 
the introduction of modern banking methodsin Cuba was 
a subject of great financial importance to the business 
interests of the island, and it will not be out of place to 
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ability to make collections, or to get good security for 
loans. It is a great tribute to the business sagacity of 
the merchants and moneyed men of the city that they 
were able to weather the storm as they did, and it showed 
a clever adaptation of means to ends in a community 
where the money side of exchange of commerce was 
managed so crudely. 

There has been a general impression that there has al- 
ways been great risk in investments in Cuba. Mr. Alfred 
H. Swayne, the Assistant General Manager of the North 
American Trust Company in Cuba, said to me that there 
was great error in this respect. Investments in Cuba, he 
said, were safe enough, and had always been safe enough 
if managed properly. Although there has been for de- 
cades a condition of uncertainty as to land titles, and al- 
though in many cases it required as much as 20 per cent. 
of the purchase price to have a transfer of land recorded, 
there were other ways of securing loans than by giving 
and receiving mortgages. In the old way, when a man 
loaned money on any commodity the lender became the 
actual owner of ihe property until the money loaned 
was paid. Of course, in the hands of unscrupulous men, 
such loans were frequently used in oppression and fraud. 

Nevertheless, in a well-established form of 
business a general respect for the methods 











burden rested finally upon the one least 
able to bear it—the poor man who toiled 
for almost nothing, and was a slave to a 
base social and commercial system. 

Mr. Conant had a long conversation with 
General Ludlow one day, and a plan was 
adopted to stop the water frauds in a flash, 
and to detect those who were committing 
them.. The new police force had been 
formed, but was not in active service. One 
day General Menocal, the chief of police, 
received directions to place his entire force 
of something like eight hundred men at the 
disposition of the Finance Commission at a 
certain hour, without knowing what it was 
for. That morning Mr. Conant, with a foree 
of twelve clerks, descended upon the Span- 
ish Bank and began an exhaustive examina- 
tion of its books. By noon this force had 
copied the names of seven thousand persons 
who were using the water of the city without 
paying for it. These names were classified 
by districts and streets, and a certain num- 
ber was apportioned to each policeman. It 
took an immense amount of work, but it 
was done thoroughly. 

The plan was to send a policeman to 











adopted was absolutely necessary, and the 




















element of fraud in this line was not large. 
A favorite form of coijlateral was railroad 
stock. The railroads in Cuba had no bonds, 
but the stock was large and well distributed, 
and it was not difficult to secure it for the 
purpose of loan-making. 

The North American Trust Company es- 
tablished a modern bank of exchange and 
discount. It also began to receive accounts 
subject to check. The merchants were 
slow to adopt such a serious change in 
their business methods, but not a day 
passed in the early part of the year when 
accounts were not opened. There was some 
difficulty at first in making out deposit 
slips, because it was necessary to keep two 
distinct accounts for every man. One was 
an account in Spanish gold, to which all 
Cuban money deposited was reduced, and 
another was in American currency. What 
is known as the Spanish five-dollar gold 
piece, the centen, had a value of $4 89 in 
American money at the time of my visit. 
The value of exchange was fixed by brokers 
who were accustomed to seek business in 
that form of buying and selling. 




















each house and catch the person using the 
city water. It was feared, however, that if 
the alealdes should find out what was go- 
ing on they would send out runners and 
warn those committing the frauds, and thus 
the work of catching these persons in the 
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Another improvement in banking meth- 
ods, early established by the trust company, 
was to open safe-deposit vaults—something 
that hitherto had been unknown in Cuba. 
There was under contemplation, at the time 
of my visit, the establishment of a sav- 











act might be rendered futile to some extent. 
It was planned at first to arrest every one 
of; the alealdes, but Mr. Conant and _ his 
associates evolved a more clever plan, one 
that showed great tact. 

It was decided to send a carriage with 
& messenger and a written invitation to 
each of the alealdes, summoning them at 
once to attend a meeting of the Finance 
Commission to consult about the water- 
supply of the city, and to suggest to the 
commission any changes in the business 
methods that might seem desirable. The 
alcaldes took the bait. Some of them had 
never been in the Governor-General’s pal- 
ace, and they thought it a great honor to 
be invited there specially and to come in 
style. The carriages and messengers dashed 
away about one o'clock, and before two 
o'clock the alealdes began to arrive. By 
half past two o'clock more than thirty had 
arrived, and had received a warm welcome. 
As soon as the alcaldes were safely cornered 
the police were started out in their work, 
and they caught more than seven thousand 
persons actually stealing water. Of course 
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ings-bank department, which by this time 
has probably been put in operation. All 
these improvements will take the hoarded 
money out of the safes of the merchants 
and place it where it can be put to a proper 
earning capacity; will bring about a com- 
fortable way of paying debts and making 
exchanges by paper instead of usitg actual 
coin, and must result in greater freedom of 
exchange of commodities. One wonders 
how the island ever got along under tlié 
old régime. It did retard business life, and 
in certain lines crippled it, but the mer 
chants got along somehow, at the expense 
of that confidence and satisfactory means 
of exchange of commodities so necessary to 
the existence of modern business life. 

With reduced rates of transportation on 
railroads already in sight—because Spanish 
robbery and taxation equal almost to re- 
prisal have been removed—and with modern 
facilities of exchange already established in 
the island, it would seem that the business 
outlook for Cuba must brighten at once, 
even while the people are waiting to know 
what kind of a permanent government is 











it- would have been impossible to arrest 
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them all, and so their names were taken, 
and instructions were given that they must 
pay henceforth. What was done about past 
stealings I do not know. 

Meantime the alcaldes began to get rest- 
less. ‘They did not know exactly why 
they were summoned, and upon the pre- 
text of waiting for belated arrivals a de- 
sirable delay was made before opening 
the proceedings of the conference. Final- 
ly, about three o'clock, Mr. Conant began to speak. 
He chose to speak in English, so that something might 
be gained in time in translation. He wanted informa- 
tion as to how they had conducted the water business 
in their respective wards, They were very reluctant 
to speak at first, but finally some of them admitted 
that there might be frauds here and there, but each 
one insisted that the frauds were in some other man’s 
bailiwick. Every man present was sure that his own 
skirts were clear. Mr. Conant was glad to hear such 
convineing testimony, of course, but he wanted to know 
how it was possible to commit any frauds. Gradually 
they loosened up, and by four o’clock they were quite 
voluble. For an hour the conversation was animated on 
all sides. The full history of the water operations was 
gone into, and the commissioners declared that they were 
happy to get accurate and full information. Would the 
alcaldes continue to tell what had been done,and what 
they thought should be done? By five o’clock the tongues 
of the voluble alcaldes had become completely unloosed, 
and the commissioners quit talking. They preserved a 
grave face, although it was somewhat trying to do so, 
and the alcaldes ran the meeting. They were intensely 
excited, and even accusations came thick and fast. Of 
suggestions there was no limit. By six o’clock it was im- 
possible to stop them, and it would have been hard to pre- 
dict when the meeting would come to an end naturally. 
The commissioners were in high fettle, but concealed 
it most skilfully. Finally word came that the work of 
the police was done, and, with a gravity that only a true 
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to be established. If it shall really bea sta- 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF CUBA. 


refer to it here. One of the first acts of the administra- 
tion, after the American occupation of Cuba had become 
necessary, was to appoint the North American Trust 
Company of New York city the fiscal agent of the United 
Statesin Cuba. It resulted, first of all, in the establishment 
of a modern bank in Havana. There were banks in the 
city, but not such as are known in the United States and 
European countries generally. Their business was an 
exchange business chiefly. It had to do largely with the 
buying and selling of exchange on American and Euro- 
pean money centres. ‘There was no deposit system as we 
know it. The banks would take deposits, but they pre- 
ferred not to encourage that branch of the business, sim- 
ply because it was not the general custom. Checks were 
used against money deposited in a modified way, but it 
was an unusual method of doing business, and had little 
vogue in a community used to all kinds of stealing. It 
was for that reason that the large merchants kept their 
gold in safes in their business houses. ‘They were fairly 
sure of having their own money by that means. 

This method of retaining direct control of their funds 
probably explains one remarkable fact which seems to 
have escaped general notice thus far. There were no 
large failures in Havana as the result of the war and its 
complete prostration of business. The shrewd men of 
property and large moneyed interests discounted practi- 
cally the serious state of affairs that they saw was com- 
ing, and husbanded their resources in such a way that 
they escaped a great crash, such as might have been ex- 
pected from the complete stagnation of commerce, the in- 
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ble government, vouched for by the Ameri- 
can people as represented by the national 
administration, capital is bound to go to 
Cuba with a rush, and the laborers to put 
that capital into full play will follow, and 
the result must be, it would seem, according 
to ordinary reasoning, that the island in 
good time will become, what many of the 
Cubans are fond of calling it, ‘‘a cup of 
gold.” 

Gold is a talismanic word in Cuba. With all its troubles 
and uncertainties Cuba never wavered in its devotion 
to the gold standard. An artificial premium was put upon 
gold to keep it from going to Spain. A great transforma- 
tion in its money system is coming over the island. The 
American invasion of peace has practically estallished a 
new standard, the American gold standard—not the arti- 
ficial and slightly varying Spanish gold standard. Our 
money was in free circulation all over the island in Febru- 
ary last. Merchants, ticket-sellers on the railroads, and 
cashiers in other places knew just what to do when Amer- 
ican money was given to them in payment for value re- 
ceived. There would be invariably a lot of figuring on a 
pad—a figuring that I could never pretend to comprehend 
—but one always received his change accurately in Span- 
ish or American money, as the case might be. The peo- 
ple preferred American money, not so much because it 
was gold-standard money as because it had an absolutely 
fixed value. It became the standard, and Spanish gold 
was adjusted to it day by day. It was driving Spanish 
money out of general use rapidly. 

With honest taxation and the honest collection of taxes, 
with a modern and firm banking method upon the basis 
of the American gold standard, with the introduction of 
honesty in official methods, with the purification of the 
cities, with the consequent investment of large capital, it 
seems entirely reasonable to say that the recovery of Cuba 
from the disaster of war must not only be rapid, but even 
more fruitful than is customary when the ways of peace 
have superseded the sword and the torch. 
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Our NeEw Possesstons—Puerto Rico 
By William Dinwiddie, Special Correspondent 


CITIES OF PUERTO RICO 


VERY one who intends to visit Puerto Rico 
asks two questions—‘‘ Which is the best town 
on the island?” and, “ Which is the best town 
for business?” The answers to both questions 
must necessarily be a trifle ambiguous, for each 
of the three principal cities—San Juan on the 

north coast, Ponee on the south, and Mayaguez on the 
west—possesses certain prestige, commercially, over the 
others, while if the first question refers to climate no 
one of the three compares favorably with many of the 
interior mountain hamlets, 

San Juan, as the seat of the island government, has 
always been the leading city in population, and also as 
regards the congested condition of its populace. It boasts 
naturally, as the past home of the Spanish Governor-Gen- 
eral, the principal military, naval, and high civil fune- 
tionaries, the finest public buildings, and there have been 
appropriated and expended more moneys for general local 
improvements than in any other city. 

It has undoubtedly the best harbor on the island, in 
that it is completely landlocked, though at present it is 
sadly in need of dredging, so that ships may have suffi- 
cient depth of water and room to manceuvre in the basin. 
The city is entirely cireumvallated by an immense sea- 
wall, and guarded on the north and east by the pic- 
turesgue, antiquated, and massive forts of Morro and San 
Cristobal. 

The population of the city and suburbs is estimated at 
about 30,000, and probably within the narrow confines of 
the town itself, which is compressed into a very limited 
space between the great forts on the seaward side and the 
battlements of the harbor, live over 20,000 souls. The 
principal house portion of the town consists of well-con- 
structed—so far as the walls go—double-storied buildings, 
with now and then one rising to three floors. 
squalid portions of the city (one can walk all over the 
town in an hour) the houses are but a story high, and ina 
single room an entire family—and more—eke out an ex- 
istence in the semi-darkness of the one - windowed, ill- 
ventilated apartment. The storekeepers and _ business 
men who do not live outside the city, in the pretty little 
suburban towns of Buyamon, San Turce, and Rio Piedras, 
usually live over their stores, on the second floor, Atown 
residence with a frout yard is unknown, and the only bits 
of green to be seen are in the gardens of the Governor- 
General’s palace, the Casa Blanca, or in the inner court- 
yards, measuring a few square yards, of some of the more 
prosperous merchants. 

The streets are narrow and dark—a gloom increased by 
the projecting balconies of the second story, where, in the 
evenings, the family sit and chatter in the light pleasant 
chit-chat of Southern climes. The sidewalks are so nar- 
row two people may not walk abreast, and hence the 
streets—which, it must be said, are well paved and scrupu- 
lously clean—are used as highways for pedestrians and 
vehicles in common. 

There are two public plazas—one near the heart of the 
town, upon which faces the City Hall and the Intenden- 
cia, and the other on the outskirts of the city, under the 
frowning walls of San Crist6ébal. The former is merely a 
flat open space, cement-paved, and surrounded by a thin 
line of young shade trees. In the evenings the citizens of 
the town closely crowd this little quadrangle, and prome- 
nade, apparently in happy spirit, to the music of the band. 
The Plaza de Colombo is still more restricted in area, and 
in it stands a handsome statue of Columbus, while behind 
his back one may partake of the vinous beverages of 
Spain and the island in a tiny wooden booth. Facing 
this square is the grand theatre, which is not only a hand- 
some building, but has a seating capacity of nearly 5000. 
The stage is wide and deep, and the settings admirable. 
Some of the most noted opera-singers have sung to c1uwd- 
ed audiences in this house. Theatrical performances, 
however, have been, asa rule, far apart, the French vaude- 
ville having oftener than anything else brought laughter 
from San Juan audiences. This great opera-house has 
served, too, as a public meeting-place, and all vital politi- 
cal questions have been discussed in its auditorium. 

There are two clubs or casinos in the city, Spanish and 
Puerto-Rican—in fact, there are three, now that the Amer- 
icans have opened their hostelry, which has a rapidly 
growing membership, principally of army officers. One 
sinall library may be found on the main plaza. 

San Juan boasts of the most pretentious, at least, of the 
educational institutions and best supported churches on 
the island, and it has an island hospital for the insane, 
a poorhouse, a jail, the largest barracks for soldiers, and 
a great military hospital, which recently, under American 
hands, has become a model institution. 

There is more of historic interest and general pictu- 
resqueness in this old place, founded by Ponce de Leon in 
1511, than in any other locality, and hence the tourist and 
the sight-seer may have their hearts gladdened by the 
moss-grown and decaying architecture; though to the 
business man, the man who contemplates making Puerto 
Rico his future home, it is perhaps the least attractive 
place. Its drawbacks may be summed up by saying that 
the city has virtually no more room to expand on its little 
island without reclaiming outlying morass; it has already 
a shrewd and far-sighted population of business men, 
Spanish, Puerto-Rican, French, and German, with just a 
few Americans who are old residents, and they cover ful- 
ly every branch of possibly profitable trade, and are per- 
fectly competent, both by experience and accumulated 
wealth, to quickly seize new chances and hold closely in 
their grasp the old. 

There are, however, two advantages—both natural— 
possessed by this town over the sea-coast places: one, the 
harbor, which, by its protected position and ready accessi- 
bility from the north, will always make this a desirable 
port of entry; and again, its position on a sloping hill-side 
in close proximity to the sea, which makes the problem 
of introducing underground drainage a comparatively 
easy one, and will, when this sanitary improvement is 
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accomplished, convert San Juan into the most healthful 
of towns, instead of being, as it is now, a breeding-place 
for periodic pestilence. 

Pouce claims, by her last census, a population of 49,- 
000 people in her urban and rural districts of the province. 
In the town proper, however, the population is 15,000 or 
a little over, though, by including the villages of Cantera, 
Canas;and Playa, which are closely connected together, 
and lie on the highway leading to the water-front two 
miles away, the number may be raised to 24,500, or quite 
as many people as in San Juan proper. 

It may be overdrawing a trifle to say that the spirit of 
Ponce is American; there is no doubt, however, that 
there is » far more progressive air about the inhabitants 
than elsewhere. They court and foster enterprise, and— 
which is a desirable condition—the population is princi- 
pally Puerto-Rican, as distinguished from the conserva- 
tive Spanish, over whom many years will pass before 
they will change their methods of hold out the hand of 
frankness to Americans. Without going into detail, it 
may be said that Americans will here find the hand of 
hospitality and fraternity extended to them in a degree 
not existing in the older town; and further, the writer 
believes that the people will heartily co-operate in any 
improvements or methods which will lead to a practical 
betterment of the city or its laws. 

An important factor to men contemplating a permanent 
residence in some town on the island is the possibility of 
extension of the corporate limits. Ponce has none of the 
natural barriers to expansion existing at San Juan, as it 
is built upon a level surface, under the edges of the roll- 
ing foot-hills, and at a considerable elevation above the 
sea. It can grow readily in almost any direction with 
equal facility, and it has not at its threshold any of the 
miasmatic, fetid marshes so common to the coast. 

The heart of the city is well built, with many brick 
houses, and the streets, while not paved, as in San Juan, 
are well macadamized and wide, with sidewalks which 
are too narrow, yet are an advance over other towns, since 
two people may easily walk abreast. The outskirts of the 
city are rather ragged, both as to houses and people, and 
in this fringe the city’s poor live in detached huts and 
houses—bad enough, but far better than the prevailing 
condition at the capital, where the poverty - stricken, 
frightfully unclean live crowded shoulder to shoulder. 

The principal plaza of the town isa park of real beauty, 
with the refreshing shade of its great trees, and on it are 
situated an old cathedral, the primitive hand-pump fire 
department, and an open act set aang 

There are three hospitals, including the military; a 
home for the indigent poor; a few fair schools; several 
clubs, at which Americans are very graciously received; a 
very pretty little theatre; several hotels and cafés, which 
are the best on the island; a library with a few rare books 
and many worthless ones; gas,electric light, and ice plants 
—all too small and defective; water-works, supplying an 
abundance of good potable water; thermal baths, of which 
few seem to avail themselves; and lastly, the only Protes- 
tant church in Puerto Rico. 

The seaport of Ponce is La Playa, two miles away, 
which has a resident population of some 3500. It is the 
warehouse of Ponce, and is » great advance over San 
Juan, whose lack of storage facilities for incoming or 
outgoing merchandise is astounding, the materials often 
lying piled twenty feet high along the water-front, ex- 
posed to the weather. 

The harbor proper has ample water for vessels drawing 
twenty-five feet, to within a few hundred yards of the 
shore, where it shoals so rapidly that few steamers ven- 
ture nearly as close in as they might. A most serious 
shortcoming of this port—and it applies equally well to 
all the others—is the lack of a wharf. It is astonishing 
that, with an average annual trade aggregating some 
thirty millions of dollars, not a wharf has ever been con- 
structed at any water-front in Puerto Rico, or even at- 
tempted, except at Mayaguez, where a partially built and 
defective structure is found. 

Commercially Ponce ranks second, and, unless the 
trend of American enterprise should take an unexpected 
turn, it will in a few years be the greatest trade centre 
on the island. It has, in support of this assertion, the 
following elements: A good harbor, rather too open, but 
withal fairly protected, and wharfs can be economically 
constructed here, as elsewhere; the port town is admira- 
bly suited, in its location and in the buildings already on 
the ground, for handling a great commercial trade; Ponce 
is a delightful home for the merchant and business man, 
probably the most healthful one on the island at the 
present time; it has more good wagon-roads leading out 
to sections rich in coffee, sugar, cereals, fruit, and tobac- 
co than any other town, as well asa railroad connecting 
it with the prolific Yauco district to the west; and finally 
it possesses, inherent in the population, more progressive 
business enterprise, as measured by American standards. 

Mayaguez is the prettiest town, of the three large cen- 
tres, in the lightness and grace of its architecture, which 
in Spanish towns is apt always to be heavy. It also has 
the broadest streets and the widest foot pavements, and 
is situated upon rounded rising ground which will permit 
of easy drainage. The population is estimated at about 
12,000, and it is said that there is a greater percentage of 
white inhabitants than in any other town. 

This city claims the honor of being nearest to the point 
where Columbus landed on island soil, and the inhabitants 
have, in consequence, erected a monument to his memor 
in the central plaza, which, in connection with the hand- 
some stone rail surrounding the paved park, set with 
statuettes commemorative of this landing, forms a fitting 
tribute to the great discoverer. 

There is not, in the town of Mayaguez, the same visi- 
ble evidence of poverty in the hordes of ragged, tattered 
natives upon the streets, and the citizens claim that there 
are less distress and want; there are certainly, in the out- 
skirts, fewer huts and hovels of the poor. This can be 
explained, to some extent, by the fact that Mayaguez is off 
the main artery of travel, and dues not as readily catch 
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the negroes from the little islands of the Lesser Antilles, 
who are each year drifting in greater numbers from their 
forlorn sea homes to Puerto Rico, in the hope that it holds 
ont more material promise. Also, the great coffee dis 
tricts, which reach almost to the city’s edge, demand la- 
borers for longer periods of the year, and, lastly, the rate 
of wages has been, for the past few years, slightly higher 
than elsewhere; a few centavos a day, where the usual 
wage is low, means a marvellous amelioration in the con- 
dition of the laboring-man. 

While Mayaguez ranks third commercially, and sup 
plies very little territory with imported merchandise, in 
dustrially or in the manufacturing of products it leads 
the other cities and gives steady employment to man) 
men. There are four big coffee-mills, which convert the 
sun-dried coffee, brought over the trails from Mayaguez, 
Utuado, and Lares districts, into a fine export article by 
removing the second hull, bluing, and polishing. In ex 
portation of this product it is second only to Ponce. 
This town also leads in the shipment of fruit abroad, 
principally to the United States. 

It possesses a tannery of no small proportions, where 
they use the native wangli bark for tanning, and turn out 
an excellent leather, much used by local cobblers. 

There are four concerns which produce a fine chocolate, 
much in demand for local and Spanish consumption. 

The small industries are manufacturing straw hats, 
weaving baskets, making the native rush pack-saddles, 
and polishing and cutting tortoise-shell, 

Mayaguez has much the best ice and electric-light 
plants on the island, Nine tons of ice a day is the maxi- 
mum output. The water for the city is brought from a 
mountain torrent two miles away, in the foot-hills, and is 
good and abundant. 

Again, it is the only town which has, as its great pride, 
a street railway. It is very narrow gauge, and the cars 
are tiny affairs, but it does excellent service. 

The harbor has the misfortune of having a wide-open 
mouth seaward; in fact, it is no more than a great in- 
denture in the coast-line, protected to some extent by a 
series of immense coral reefs, acting as a giaut sea-wal! 
and embaying the inner waters. Some years ago the 
construction of a steel wharf was begun, but, as before 
stated, it has never been completed. It is said that some 
eighty thousand pesos were expended in putting up what 
there is of the shaky structure, and if this is true, the 

roject has much the air of a steal, as the iron-work and 
abor could not have cost, in America, over twenty thou 
sand. 

The municipal and other prominent buildings of the 
town are the alcalde’s office, a fine barracks for soldiers, 
a substantial hospital for the military, the cathedral on 
the main plaza, a delightful little opera-house, and an ex- 
cellent home for the aged and infirm. It has two fairly 
good hostelries, and a market-place which is ahead of the 
other towns in architecture and spaciousness. In the 
lower part of the city, near the theatre, is a fascimating 
little park, with an ornamental fountain, gorgeous foliage, 
and flowering plants, and the whole set off with royal 
palms. The charm of this town, which altogether is the 
most desirable of any as a place of residence, is much en 
hanced by the magnificent ceiba-trees, which tower from 
behind the white porticoed houses with far-reaching 
branches and leaves, and by the mass of flowering vines 
which overgrow the heavy masonry walls, or guard fan- 
tastic wicket-gates with their clinging sprays of white 
and pink flowers. 

There are several casinos, and in most of them Ameri- 
cans will be welcome, though the Spanish club still holds 
aloof, their haughty spirit having been somewhat wound 
ed, perhaps, by the way in which General Schwan scared 
their brave soldiers and sent them cantering through the 
city to the mountain wildernesses beyond. 

From a purely business stand - point, it is doubtful 
whether there are other cities ov the island which are of 
any special interest to Americas, unless they intend to 
engage in the enterprises of tobacco-growing and coffee 
raising, or the buying of these products. 

Caguas is a dirty, unpleasant town of some five thou 
sand people. There are no conveniences whatever which 
would tend to make a residence here desirable, and the 
sanitary condition of the streets is fearful. 

Cayey, on the other hand, while not being much in ad 
vance of Onguas, either in convenience or sanitation, is, 
from a distance, one of the most picturesque of towns, 
and its elevation of nearly two thousand feet causes the 
climate to be delightful. The best cigars are made here, 
by half a dozen Spaniah firms, 'This is one of the places 
which will, through the possession of general advantages 
in location, climate, and fertile soil, develop into a very 
strong commercial city, and become a stopping-pluce for 
pleasure-seeking wintcr tourists. The town is really a 
half-way point between the two cities of San Juan and 
Ponce, and either is easily reached over the five military 
road, 

The only other interior town which stands out in the 
mind of the writer as deserving of mention is Lures, high 
in the mountains in the western end. It is almost inac- 
cessible from the coust, as it lacks connection therewith, 
except over execrable trails. Lures is a busy, thriving 
little coffee town, of some two thousand inhabitants, and 
its very isolation seems to have warmed the hearts of 
the people to acts of hospitality toward the stranger who 
comes their way. It is in the very centre of a great cof- 
fee district, and many of the richest haciendas on the 
island are clustered in a radius of ten miles, tucked away 
in beauty spots of mountain wilderness and tropical lux- 
uriance. here is perhaps no more desirable town in 
which to embark in the coffee business, and certainly no 
better region, all things considered, in which to become 
the owner of coffee land. 

Most of the other coast towns and principal interior 
cities have been mentioned in other articles, but those 
which have been here described are the most suitable, in 
varying degree, for accessibility to harbors, business, and 
residence. 
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MAYAGUEZ—CATHEDRAL AND PLAZA DE COLOMBO UTUADO—STREET SCENE. 
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LARES, LOOKING NORTH. 

































































SAN JUAN—BRIDGE CONNECTING CITY WITH THE MAINLAND. SAN JUAN—LANDWARD ENTRANCE TO MORRO CASTLE, 
























































SAN JUAN—THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE. SAN JUAN—ON THE WATER-FRONT. 





PUERTO RICO—SCENES IN THE ISLAND'S PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY,.”—([SEE PAGE 481.] 
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ERHAPS the track-athletic season of 1899 may 

not develop so many new records as 1898 re- 

turned, but it will quite surpass all previous 

years in average of individual performance. 

There has not been a May, within my remem- 

brance at least, which opened with such general 
athletic excellence as the first week of the present month 
disclosed. Apparently there is no end of first-class material. 
College training-grounds are literally overrun with it. In 
the sprints alone, seven men of exceptional quality come 
to mind as I write; six of them, I believe, are equal, un 
der favoring conditions, to running 100 yards in 10 sec- 
onds; three of them will probably do so before the pres- 
ent season closes, and four of them are as likely to cover 
220 yards in 22 seconds at the Inter-collegiate champion- 
ships if in limb and weather all goes well. The middle 
distances have more genuinely strong men now than ever 
before. Only in such events as the broad jump, hurdles, 
and pole vault, where the world’s-record holders—A. C. 
Kraenzlein and R. G. Clapp—leave no doubt of results, 
may conclusions of the season’s forth-coming events be 
definitely foredrawn. To be sure, we severally have our 
opinions, our prejudices too, no doubt, as to possible 
winners; but the fact remains that there will be fewer of 
those impoverishing ‘‘ sure things” at the Inter-collegiate 
championships this year than since the old Mott Haven 
days, when *‘ sure things” were less frequent, if equally 
elusive. 


ALE has a fighting chance for victory in the dual 

track games with Harvard at New Haven next Satur- 
day (13th), and will pursue it with desperate determi- 
nation, for on the result of this year’s meeting really 
depends possession of the University Track Athletic Cup. 
Eight years ago certain alumni of the two universities 
gave this cup, with the condition that it was finally to 
belong to the university scoring the most wins in nine 
successive years of team competition. Harvard has now 
four victories to her credit, and Yale three. Yale’s suc- 
cess this year would tie the score, and 
make next year the decisive one, while 
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A. C. KRAENZLEIN (PENN.) MAKING HIS WORLD-RECORD JUMP OF 24 FEET 3!¢ 


in Harvard’s favor. If any upset does come to shatter 
crimson hopes, it will be in the 100 yards and in the half- 
mile, and in such case Harvard could save herself from 
actual defeat only by visiting upon Yale an equally un- 
expected reverse in the one mile. 

On the other hand, there are, too, Harvard possibilities 
of an accumulative nature that might slightly increase 
the disparity of scores, to Yale’s disadvantage. I have no 
doubt a dozen differing conclusions could be, and in fact 
have been, figured out, for the approaching meet. One 
more or less will have no real effect on the actual re- 
sult next Saturday, and meanwhile—it fills the long-felt 
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Yale athletics; last year he ran second to Robinson of 
Harvard at the dual meet; this year, under superior hand 
ling, his form has bettered and his speed quickened. He 
may be considered a safe .10} man, of whom better things 
are expected. Boardman is the Freshman who has recent- 
ly been filling the athletic firmament at New Haven with 
all kinds of stars; at the Yale games he did a quarter in 
much lower time than published (.512), and, with the wind 
on his back, ran 220 yards in 212 seconds. What he can 
do in the 100 he has not yet shown, but no doubt exists 
that he will run very close to even time. 
At the Harvard games Quinlan, Roche, and Green fin- 
ished the 100 yards with less than two 
feet between first and third, and in time 





Harvard's success next Saturday gives 
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the crimson an advantage Yale cannot 
overcome. However it goes, the object 
of the donors has been accomplished in 
the splendid development of track ath- 
letics at the two universities. That 
was the purpose of the cup, and it has 
achieved its mission—especially at Yale, 
where, for several years preceding the 
first of the dual meets, the maintenance 
of track athletics depended on an occa- 
sional star, much tradition, and average 
performance that was scarcely above 
mediocrity. In those days Harvard’s 
supremacy on the track was marked and 
invariable. The score of the first dual 
meet, for instance, was, Harvard,85; Yale, 
27! Undoubtedly another cup will take 
the place of the present one so soon as 
its ownership is settled, for the interest 
it arouses among students and alumni of 
the respective universities, and the work 
it incites on the athletic field, are too 











of the three watches recording 10}. Now 
while the slowest watch was perhaps the 
most accurate recorder, yet it sufliciently 
indicates what may be expected of men 
capable of such good work so early in 
the season. And the same may be said 
of the Yale sprinters in their games the 
preceding week. 


UINLAN is the former Fordham 

College sprinter, who is in his see 
ond year in the Law School, and his first 
representing Harvard. He has always 
been a strong,improving runner, believed, 
at his best, a consistent even-time per- 
former. Two years ago his leg gave out, 
and again last year he broke down after 
having gone his distance in 10 seconds 
Roche (captain) too has always been a 
sprinter from whom much was expected, 
and who gave excellent promise of ful- 
filling the hope of his university. But 














two years ago he broke down at 90 yards 





manifest and too beneficial to ignore. 


LTHOUGH, to my eye, Harvard looks 

like the winner, yet Yale’s strength 
is so considerable as to provide at New 
Haven sufficient reason for undergradu-- 
ate confidence of victory next Saturday. 
There probably never was an athletic meeting in which 
accidents, or the break-down of a counted point-winner, 
or the appearance of a ‘‘ dark horse,” did not materially 
influence conclusions in various events, if indeed not en- 
tirely change the complexion of the meeting. Such ex- 
treme results, however, happen less frequently in dual 
meets; it is in the Inter-collegiate championship where 
the unexpected is followed by radical readjustments. 

I do not foresee any possibility in the Haryard-Yale 
meet so upsetting as to alter my opinion of the likely 
general result, though I see several things that might oc- 
cur to bring the final scores much nearer than I now esti- 
mate—viz., a difference of about ten points at the finish 
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ONE-MILE RELAY RACE—YALE, PENN., AND CHIC 


The second Relay starting, Yale leading. 


collegiate want that demands these (to the author) joyless 
prophetic disquisitions. 


XCITING racing will mark the decision of the 100-yards 
winner. Yale rather confidently reckons this event 

as a first among her points, with Blount and Boardman to 
do her honor; and Harvard with equal confidence, and for 
reasons as satisfying, counts on adding these five points 
to her score, with Quinlan, Roche, and Green. Whatever 
the result, there can be no question that the meeting of 
these men in that event will make as stirring a race as col- 
lege sport has developed. They are practically all of a 
class. Blount is a familiar and a dependable figure in 


AGO. 


in the dual meet with Pennsylvania (at 
Cambridge) when leading by two feet 
Hoffman (Penn.), who won in even time. 
Last year he could not get going, but this 
year no evidence of weakness is appar 
ent. If either of these men break down 
at New Haven, Harvard’s chance for the 100 will be lost; 
but if not, then the crimson has a prospect that seems 
fairly bright. With all the entries turning up fit, and run 
ning without accident to the finish, I fancy Quinlan, who 
isa strong and, in condition, a dependable finisher. Roche 
and the Yale men should make the second man hard for 
the judge at the tape to pick. Indeed, | incline to the 
belief that a blanket will suffice to cover all the men in 
the final when the winner crosses the finish-line 

The 220 yards will furnish racing quite as exciting as 
the shorter sprint, though, I should judge, it will take 
covering larger than a blanket to stretch from the first to 
the third man atthe tape. As in the 100 yards, Harvard’s 
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Tewkesbury. Mulligan (Georgetown). 


J. W. B. TEWKESBURY (PENN.) WINNING THE 120 FLAT -IN 12 SEC. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Warren (Yale). 





TAKING 1HE 


Remington. Hutchinson, 


LAST HURDLE IN THE 120-YARD EVENT. 
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c. J. Gleason. 


YALE’S WINNING 


T. R. Fisher, od. D, Boardman. 


ONE-MILE 


C.F. Luce, 
RELAY TEAM. 


fastest man, it seems to me, in the 220 is Quinlan, whom 
I expect, under favorable conditions, to run close to 22 
secouds. ‘But unless all previous performances have been 
untrustworthy, Yale ought to take the first and second 
places in this event with Boardman and Fisher. There is 
no telling what Boardman may do; he may run a great 
race and finish inside even time, or he may not be one, 
two, three. Seasoning and experience count for a great 
deal in these important meets. Of Fisher, however, we 
cau be perfectly certain that he will run a game, heady 
race from start to finish, and that, if the weather condi- 
tions ate at all favorable, he will do 22 seconds. Quinlan 
is the only Harvard man with a chance of beating bim 
out (althougb Green is coming), but I must see it done to 
have my faith in Fisher shaken, 


NLESS Burke toes the scratch very fit, Harvard is not 
likely to get even a point in the quarter. It will un- 
doubtedly take a performance under 50 seconds to cap- 
ture that event, and Burke, who has been suffering 
from some stomach trouble, has as yet given no indica- 
tion of ability to even equal that, not to mention ap- 
proaching his best form. It would seem wise to save 
Burke for the less gruelling half-mile, in which Yale is 
not so strong, und yet, judged by recent work, apparently 
too strong for Harvard without Burke as the crimson’s 
main dependence 
Yale’s quarter men—Boardman, Fisher, Luce, Gleason, 
Ordway, Dupee—are av enduring, speedy lot. Against 
Pennsy!vania, the first four, in the one-mile relay race, did 
3.244, which yields an average of .51} to a man, and of 
course one or more of the four undoubtedly ran inside of 
hi seconds. Boardman is the fastest of the four, and will 
inake a record of 49 seconds before the season's end if he 
does not do it on Saturday. Fisher ran a dead heat in 51 
seconds with Fish (Harvard) in the dual games last year, 
and has rounded into such form this spring as to assure 
his doing several fifths of a second better this year. Luce 
is good for 51 seconds. 


ESIDES Burke, Harvard has Fish, Winslow, and 

Clerk; but the first two only may be considered in 
the running, and it is rather a question, if Burke is not at 
top form and Fish only equals his own best, whether the 
crimson has a chance for a single point against Boardman, 
Fisher, and Luce. 

The situation is more even in the half-mile, and more 
comforting to Harvard. Unless Burke has been com- 
pletely winded in the quarter, he should win the half if 
he is in any kind of condition. And the poorer his con- 
dition, the more steadfast the conviction that the crim- 
son team will profit by his remaining out of the quarter. 
It will not do for Harvard to misdirect any energy in the 
quarter and half mile; the loss of both those events and 
of a few expected points in the sprints might easily lose 
Harvard the meet, 

Yale's half-milers—Brennan, Adams, Scudder, Poynter 
—while not so speedy a group as her quarter-milers, are 
decidedly more than a good average lot at this writing, and 
are gaining in speed as the season advances. They had 
a very easy win against Pennsylvania in the two-mile race 
of half-mile relays, and yet averaged 2m. 248. per half- 
mile tothe man. Of the Harvard string, next to Burke 
are Bush and Draper; and as between the last two and 
Brennan and Adams, there is so little to choose that it must 
be brought out by a race. Brennan has been doing some 
‘very good work in practice, and seems a coming man. 


ALE’S advantage appears to come again in the mile 

event, in which she has a group of first-class men in 
Spitzer, Smith, Speer, Clyde, and Chittenden—all of 
whom have been well tried out this spring. The relay 
team had so little incentive to fast work at Philadelphia 
in the Pennsylvania relay races that it made no showing 
commensurate with its ability. Harvard’s mile men are 
Clerk, White, Mills, and Foote, and the two teams would 
make a close, interesting race. In fact, a relay-team race 
between Harvard and Yale for one, two,and four miles 
would be an exciting series, with the winner very hard to 
vick. 
; Last year in the dual games Grant (Harvard) won the 
mile in 4.26}, with Spitzer and Clerk second and third, 
less than a yard apart, in 4.29}. Grant has been gradu- 
ated, and this year Spitzer and Clerk, who are in about 
their ‘98 form, will make a close, hard struggle for the 
honor, with Smith or one of the other of Yale’s several 
good ones in third place. 

Harvard is so much stronger than Yale in the hurdles 
as to be overwhelming. In the 120 yards—for the crim- 
sen there are Fox, who can better .15$, Hallowell, and 
Goddard; while for the blue there is only Fincke, who 
should be well satisfied with third place. Yale is so weak 


“FUR AND FEATHER TALES.”—By 
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in the low hurdles that there is none in the class with 
Harvard’s trio—Converse, Morse, Hallowell—who are all 
equal to doing .253. 


points will all go Yale’s is | in the pole vault, even 
more certainly, for with R. G. Clapp holding the 
world’s record at 11 ft. 10 in., Johnson with a record of 
11 ft. 6 in., and Selin doing 11 ft. 3 in., the blue has an 
unbeatable group. Harvard’s best are Prouty, Barnes, 
Brooks, and Burton, good for from 10 ft. to 10 ft. 3 in. 
Things go Harvard’s way-again in the running broad 
jump, with Daly doing 22 ft. 3 in.; Harrington, 21 ft. 6 in.; 
Zdgell, 21 ft. 44 in., and Harris 21 ft. 34 in. Berger, who 
won third for Yale last year in the dual games with 21 ft. 
84 in., has recently recovered from typhoid, and will not, 
of course, be fit, and, of those remaining, Cheney has done 
21 ft. 7 in., and Clapp 21 ft. 5 in. 

So too in the high jump Yale is unfortunate. Waller, 
her best performer, served his country in Cuba as a Rough 
Rider last year, and has not yet shaken out of his system 
the wretched malarial fever which seized upon so many 
of those who fought before Santiago. His record is 6 ft. 
2 in., but he has not come within several inches of that 
mark this season. It is exceedingly doubtful if he can pull 
into shape by Saturday, and Harvard has a formidable 
array in Morse, 6 ft. 1 in.; Rice, 6 ft. 4 in.; Ellis, 6 ft.; 
Roche, 6 ft. 1} in.; Ferguson, 5 ft. 10} in.—some of whom 
may do better. Under the circumstances, if Yale gets a 
point she will be lucky, yon Waller’s recuperation 
would change the situation quickly. 

In the weight events Yale prospects appear to depend 
largely on the development of material that gives no pres- 
ent indication of attaining distinction. In the shot O’Don- 
nell, who won with 40 ft. 6 in. last year, is not entered; 
but Francis, who is said to be doing quietly the best work 
of the candidates, is nearing the 40-foot mark, and there 
is none other who has surpassed 38 ft., though some ex- 
pect to do greater things. Harvard has E. H. Clark, 40 
ft. 43 in.; Ellis, 40 ft. 1 in.; Brown, 39 ft. 4$ in.; and 
Heath, 37 ft. 93 in. 

Boal, the ’varsity football guard, is Harvard’s most 
promising hammer-thrower, with a record of 138 ft. 64 
in. Clark has to his credit 127 ft.; Hennen, 125 ft.; and 
Ellis, 118 ft. Yale’s best man, Sutphen, who won third 
in the dual meet last year with 121 ft., is out, but Mar- 
shall is reported as good. Thus we see that Harvard 
may be said to be sure of the hurdles, hammer, and broad 
jump, and Yale absolutely certain of the pole vault. The 
great struggles of the day will be in the running events, 
and neither university may be said to hold any one of 
them safe. Harvard bas the more. evenly developed, bet- 
ter all-rougd team. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S annual relay races furnish some 

explanation of the high average of individual per- 
formance, which the present season appears to be 
accentuating more than any year that has gone before. 
When we see twoscore teams of schoolboys running in 
what would have been considered college form a few 
years ago, it is easy to understand the present general 
high standard at the universities. Aside from providing 
most interesting racing, these relay meetings develop an 
athletic spirit, such as no other track events can, Penn- 
sylvania has been a sportsmanly pioneer in this 
direction, and, if 1 mistake not, the university 
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off his feet trying to make up the handicap. Even had 
Kraenzlein finished out, Yale must have won; her team 
is stronger than Pennsylvania’s—time, 3 m. 24$ 8. Chi- 
cago was a fair third. Next to this event, the most ex- 
citing race was that won by Columbia from Cornell and 
Lehigh, and the time, 3 m. 29 s., suggests the quality of 
the winning team’s work. 

Of the special running events, the most notable was 
Tewkesbury’s 120 yards in 12 sec., within one-fifth of 
Wefers’s world’s record, which very likely the Pennsylvani- 
an will equal before the year is out. Hutchinson (Prince- 
ton) and Remington (Pennsylvania) made a pretty race of 
the high hurdles, the former winning out on the run to 
the tape. But the event of the day was Kraenzlein’s re- 
markable broad-jumping. He made three jumps, 23 ft. 
11 in., 23 ft. 11} in., and 24 ft. 34 in., all beating the 
American record, and the last supplanting the world’s 
record of 24 ft.} in. Prinstein, who held the American 
record of 23 ft. 8f in., was second with only 23 ft. 24 in. 

*‘Only 23 ft. 24 in.”! A few years ago we thought 
that distance unattainable. A lively age this. 

As usual with these Pennsylvania meetings, the man- 
agement was perfect. If only college managers generally 
would profit by the example! 


BASEBALL is not sufficiently advanced in the col- 
lege season to permit of conclusive comment. The 
nines are just settling after the preliminary work, which 
tries out candidates and shakes the teams together. Thus 
far none of the nines has shown any signs that point to 
future heavy batting, but the work of the majority 
suggests there will be little to criticise in the fielding. 
The scarcity of errors throughout the April schedules 
was notable and encouraging for a first-class quality of 
ball in the latter end of the season. Nor is the lack of bat- 
ting due to a higher average of skill than is found usual- 
ly in the pitcher’s box. Yale has been doing most hitting 
so far, and seems to have material for a nine of all-round 
fielding and batting strength when it has steadied a bit. 
Her showing against Georgetown and Holy Cross dis- 
closed possession of three or four men in the middle of 
the batting list who will do some good work so soon as 
they get their eye in. In the box the present outlook is 
not so encouraging. 

The best-played college game to date, however, was the 
first of the Princeton-Cornell series. Princeton won the 
game, 3-0, through Hillebrand’scoutrol of the ball, aided by 
really brilliant work of the second-base man and excellent 
fielding by the pace Yep Her one run in the first in- 
ning Princeton earned, but the other two iv the second came 
through gifts of first base and errors. Thereafter Cornell's 
pitcher steadied, and for the remaining six innings better 
ball has seldom been played by college nines in April. 
Only one hit was made off Hillebrand, and while Prince- 
ton made seven off Young, none the less Cornell has rea- 
son to view the future hopefully. 

Pennsylvania is perhaps somewhat behind the others 
in development, owing to discouraging experiences in fill- 
ing the pitcher’s box. The practice of April was rather 
poor, but the showing against Cornell (6-4) and Lehigh 
(8-7) was a great improvement, and ought to make Penn- 
sylvania feel better, since Lehigh, it will be recalled, had, 
a few days before, beaten Princeton (5-4). 








will reap handsomely, as it deserves to, of the 
seed it has sown. 

In 1895, when Pennsylvania held its first relay 
meeting, the entries were drawn from about nine 
colleges and twelve to fifteen schools; this year 
(April 29, on Franklin Field) there were entries 
from twenty-two colleges and forty-four schools. 
And the significant thought is that these college 
and school teams this year represented the ath- 
letic flower of about 30,000 young men and 
12,000 boys! That so many schools should send 
teams is not of itself remarkable, considering the 
spreading and deepening interest in athletics, 
but the showing of these teams was so good as 
to be genuinely surprising. It takes a good boy, 
or man, to run a quarter-mile at top pace and 
hold his form to the last. Yet in the large ma- 
jority of cases the boys in Pennsylvania’s relay 
races not only held their form, but made exceed- 
ingly good time. 


SPEED in schoolboy teams, in my judgment, 
has less bearing on the future than the form 
they reveal. I should be sorry to see young 
boys pushed to greater pace in the quarter than 

















they now show; the result would be harmful. 








But the form may be developed so that as years 
give strength it can be used to the limit without 
fear of overdoing—the chief difficulty to guard 
against in training growing boys. 

Already there is speed enough in these schools. 
Hill School, in winning the one-mile ‘‘ preparatory and 
high-school yO rer 4 ” from South Jersey with four 
quarter relays, did it in 3m. 35§8., which bettered by ove 
second the time Georgetown’s seasoned team made in de- 
feating Western Pennsylvania University, and only six 
seconds slower than Columbia’s fast team recorded in de- 
feating Cornell. Penn Charter was another team that ran 
in excellent form—in fact, 1 think, showed about the best 
form of any school team on the field. 

Of the smaller colleges, Dickinson, which, I observe, has 
the ex-Carlisle School football-player Cayou, put forth 
a well-trained team of very fair form, that defeated Buck- 
nell in 8m. 372s. University of New York made even 
a better showing, winning from Haverford in 3 m. 
35% s.; and Georgetown’s team ran in as good form as the 
best on the grounds. 


ETWEEN Yale and Pennsylvania the two and four 
mile relay championship races were too one-sided to 

be interesting. Yale outclassed her rival, and won easily 
in 8 m. 104s. and 18 m. 89s. The one-mile relay cham- 
pionship between these two and Chicago was more evenly 
contested. Though Yale took the lead at once, and had 
a couple of yards to the good at the start of the second 
relay, Kraenzlein’s inability to finish lost Pennsylvania 
too much to make up. Tewkesbury, Pennsylvania’s 
fourth relay, started ten yards bebind Yale, and was run 


S. B. Chittenden, Jr. 


C. B. Spitzer, J. P. Clyde. H., P. Smith. 


THE YALE FOUR-MILE RELAY TEAM, 


}iARVARD and Princeton will meet next Saturday 
(18tb) at Princeton for the first of their series, and 
in what is really the opening game of the college season. 
It ought to be a very close, interesting struggle, with 
chances of victory somewhat favoring Princeton. Not 
that Princeton hits the ball more frequently or harder— 
for, judged by their work in April, the two are about 
evenly matched in that respect—but Princeton has thus 
far put much more life and determination into her 
general work. There has been more snap in her fielding, 
and more skill and spirit in her base-running. Besides 
which Princeton has a pitcher with greater command of 
the ball and a longer experience in his position. Behind 
the bat the two teams are equally well and ably represent- 
ed by Kafer and Reid. 

Harvard’s team-work has been excellent, the men back- 
ing up one another quickly, and at all times the nine has 
played really very good ball : the one urgently needed 
factor bowever has been and is steam. On the other 
hand, Princeton has shown periods of very slovenly play 
that have been costly; and in a close exciting finish Har- 
vard, I fancy would not be so likely as Princeton to drift 
into erratic play. I look fora pitcher’s battle at Prince- 
ton on Saturday; and though Hillebrand has shown 
greater strength, Morse has given promise, and is likely 
to keep Princeton’s batsmen guessing. 

CasPan WHITNEY. 
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Aguinaldo’s Indians 


MPORTANT evidence bearing upon the 
question of responsibility for the out- 
break of hostilities in the Philippines 
on February 4 comes to the WEEKLY 
as a part of the correspondence sent 
with the drawing by Mr. G. W. Peters, 

which is an interesting feature of this issue. 
It will be seen that even the most brutal of 
the auxiliaries in Aguinaldo’s army were in- 
formed of the intention tosupply them with 
‘all the American heads they could carry 
home” long before the attack was begun or 
war declared 

Looking from his prison window in the 
town of Caloocan, on the first day of February, 
Mr. Peters made the sketch from which he 
afterwards drew the picture reproduced on 
pages 478 and 479; but, unfortunately for 
him, this was not his closest contact with the 
Igorrotes. A score of these savages, fully 
armed, and with their naked bodies painted 
in various colors, forced their way into his 
cell in the Caloocan prison, where for sev- 
eral hours they practised on him the prelim- 
inary motions in their favorite methods of 
putting enemies to death. This was, of 
course, in the nature of a rehearsal, but 
there seemed at the time no sufficient rea- 
son for believing that the performance 
would be long delayed. The ‘‘ twenty how!l- 
ing savage devils,” to adopt the phrase used 
by our correspondent, were dancing about 
him for hours, now touching him with the 
points of their spears, now threatening to 
cut him down with their machetes, and again 
swinging their terrible Zigua (a kind of bat- 
tle-axe or tomahawk) so that its keen edge 
barely grazed his neck. Then followed an 
unmistakable representation of thrusting the 
long point of the axe into the occiput and 
carrying away the head in triumph. Mr. 
Peters thinks it probable that they would 
have killed him, but for the opportune ar- 
rival of a Filipino captain. This native 
officer was, as regards his personal appear- 
ance, scarcely more attractive or reassuring 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
SS colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
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PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS. 
PREPARATORY Hints: Bathing; Clothing; Habits; 
Fresh Air; Second Summer, etc., are some ot 
the subjects treated in “Babies,” a book for 
young mothers, sent free by the N. Y. Condensed 
Milk Co., N. 
Brand.—{ Adv.] 


THE “X RAYS.” 

“Tet me, Jack, what were you looking at so ear- 
nestly through the Roentgen apparatus which you di- 
rected upon Miss Kitty at her mother’s last Five- 
o’Clock?” “I was only looking at the Sacnet FLow- 
EkS of Or1ZA-LEGRAND [to be had of all perfumers and 
druggists], these animated and perfumed flowers em- 
broidered on her lace corsage and mingling with the 
nee. ~~ I must confess, a most pleasing spectacle.” 
—[{Adv. 


Y., who make Gail Borden Eagle 











SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin, 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batelitre, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.} 














Don’t think you have drank the ne plus ultra of wines 
until you have tried Coox’s IMPERIAL ExtrRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE.—[ Adv. ] 








Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS, endorsed by 
physicians and chemists for purity.—{ Adv.) 








Your druggist will tell you the best tonic is Abbott's 
the Original Angostura Bitters. At grocers’, also.— 
eg av. 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{ Adv.) 
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W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WarTCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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than the confessed savages; but, after draw- 
ing his sword, brandishing it before the ar- 
tist’s face, and uttering threats against Amer- 
icans as a class, he proceeded to advise the 
Igorrotes not to kill the prisoner forthwith, 
but to wait for a little while; and he prom- 
ised them that they should have all the 
American heads they could carry home as 
soon as war was declared—which would be 
in a few days. 

After this ordeal Mr. Peters was taken to 
Malolos, at that time the capital of the Fili- 
pino government, where he: was again im- 
prisoned, and informed that he might expect 
to be condemned as a spy. Many friends 
interceded for him, however, and with the 
aid of General Otis his release was effected 
on the day before hostilities commenced. 

The Igorrotes are masters as yet on the 
western coast of Luzon just above the gulf 
of Lingayen. They have been made the 
theme of a good deal of descriptive writing 
recently, but ——e which has yet reached 
us seems more worthy of attention than the 
direct observations of our correspondent 
who saw Aguinaldo’s recruits from this lit- 
tle-known region at Caloocan—perhaps some 
of the men who were given “a post of 
honor” in front of an American battery on 
February 5. 

The name Indios, somewhat loosely ap- 
plied to natives of various classes in the cen- 
tral and southern groups, as well as in the 
great northern island, may contain a sug- 
gestion with more significance than appears 
at first glance. Compare the article on 
‘* Philippine Ethnology ” in this issue, 











An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 


Syrur oF Fies, manufactured by the - 


CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most solutting to the 
taste and yoo Ee to the system. It 
is the one 2 ect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly arid enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
ge Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acti on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 

or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as om | are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, W. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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THE Y ouTH’S COMPANION’S 
EDITORIAL PAGE. 


LARGE editorial staff together with 
eminent specialists, who are recognized 
authorities upon the subjects of which they 
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Good 
Chance 


to visit the 
PACIFIC COAST and 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 
is coming. 


The LOW RATES in effect to and 
from the N. E. A. at Los Angeles 
next JULY, give ALL an opportun- 
ity to go to the coast AND RE- 
TURN by different routes. 

By using the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC— 


SHASTA 


route ONE WAY the Yellow- 
stone Park, Puget Sound 
country and Alaska can 
be added to the itiner- 
ary and the finest part of CAL- 
IFORNIA also be seen. Send 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

SIX CENTS for 

WONDERLAND ’99 
that describes this route and 
country in detail, 





There tsno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 





cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Kodak Catalogues free of Rochester, N. Y. 


dealers or by mai 








MMO’ 


BICYCLES 


run éasily because they 
are correctly and care- 
fully made, 


Ramblers are so pop- 
ulk ar by cause it is ‘good 
form” to ride them and 
the price is fair 


Price $40 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
MFG. CO 


Chicago. Boston. Wash- 
ington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Buffalo. 
Cincinnati. Cleveland 
London, Eng. 





















Others Say 


many pleasant things about 


—the go-lightly kind, 
Among the many Mr. T.Worden, 2 McArthur 
t.. Detroit, says: “I rode my imperial 15,000 
miles in three ye ars, and did not spend a 
cent for repairs.” It is the wheel for 
those who like easy, safe riding. Special 
inducements to riders, Write for 
catalogue. 
Ames & Fro«at Company, 
rag 0. 








aM cs op Bow 
vith fu leet of — een - Adapted toff 


tor heavy work. Guaranteed fori 
10 years. 90 DAYS FREE TRIAL.&.. 


Chureh or Parlor ORGAN. Guarani 

teed = 26 yrs. 20 Days Free Trial. ie 
Catalogues Free. Address Dept M 18, irR 
wares MANUFACTURING ©O., BEF 
297 Fifth Ave., Chieago, Ul, 
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Mr. Edison has 
perfected the 
Phonograph 







This is 
the 
Instrument 


THE EDISON “CONCERT” PHONOGRAPH 


It perfectly reproduces the human vyoice— JUST AS LOUD —just as 
clear—just as sweet, 

It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and satisfying intensity. 

Used with Edison Concert Records, its rey:oduction is free from all mechanical 
noises. Only the music or the voice is heard 

It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest auditorium. It is smooth and 
broad enough for the parlor. 

The highest type of talking-machine ever before produced bears no comparison 
with the Edison Concert Phonograph. The price is $125. 

Full particulars can be obtained from all deal- 
ers in Phonographs; or by addressing The NONE Genuine 
National Phonograph Co., New York, asking ms 
for Concert Catalogue No. 36. 

Six other styles of Phonographs, including 
the Edison Gem, price $7.50. 










TRADE MARK 


O, Edircn. 














FOX’S PATENT 
SPAT-PUTTEE 


Golfing, Shooting, Hunting, ) 
Fe { Riding? Bicycling, Fishing, \ Ete. 


The most practical and 
















comfortable form of leg 
protector yet produced 


For Men 
and Women. 


Fox’s Patent Puttee is « 
Spat and Puttee combined, so 
that they form one continuow 
piece. By an ingenious arran 
ment for fastening, the same pair 
of spats will fit any beet or 
shoe, while the Putiee will fit 
any ley. 

Can be worn with or without 






CYCLOMETER °” *e"" wheel. 


Itis as useful as 
your watch. One measures distance, the 
other time—both are essential factors of ev- 
ery business or pleasure trip. To every 
cyclist the Veeder Cyclometer is a necessity. 





stockings and put on over trousers. 
Quickly adjusted, as there are 
ne buttons. Al! wool and water- 
proofed, and on account of their 
elasticity they adapt themselves to 
the shape of the leg. EF a dried 
or cleansed. Recommended by 
the medical profession as a unique 
support for the leg, and invalu- 
able for varicose veins. 

Can be had in the 






Its merit has elim- 
inated competition 

—90¢ of modern 
cyclometers are 
VeederCyclometers | | 
Price, @1. 10,000 miles | 
and repeat. Dust. | 
proof, water- 
proof, positiyv e 
action, Onthe*Trip'] | 
Cyclometer, price @2,the | 
small indicator can be set 
back to zero separ ate ly ke} | 
a stem-setting watch, ] | 
after each trip. Parts cannot 
bec ome disarranged, Can 
not register falsely unless 
actually breken. No 





following shades: 
kharkee, dark 
brown, navy blue, 
and a variety of 
mixtures. Write for 
illustrated circular 
and shade-card. 

PRICE 5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Stores, Out- 
fitters, Tallors, ete., or sent direct 











sp — a ate parts. on receipt of price by 
ade for 24, 26, 28, 
and 30-inch Wheels, BALE & MAN LEY 
VEEDER MFG. Co.. HARTFORD, CONN 414 Wool Exchange Bidg., Beach St. & W. Broadway,New York, 
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Summer 
In California 


Is a cooler season than that of 
the Middle and Eastern States 
or the Atlantic Coast. 


Cee eee ie ae ae 


Take your outing there this 
year. Reduced rates, with 
choice of return routes and 
long limit of tickets, will be 
made by the Santa Fe Route 
at the time of the N. E. A. 
Convention at Los Angeles 

in July. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


CHICAGO, 
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FOR A HIGH-CLASS SUBURBAN 
HOTEL, near Philadelphia, that can be 
run Winter as well as Summer, an excep- 
tional opportunity is offered in ‘* Willie- 
side,’’ the old Smith homestead at Glen- 
side Farms. It comprises the mansion 
and ten acres of lawn and old trees, in- 
cluding nearly every species known to the 
landscape gardener. The mansion is sit- 
uated on a knoll, the highest point within 
20 miles of Philadelphi: a, and commands a 

magnificent view of the country, over- 
looking all the beautiful residences in the 
vicinity of Jenkintown, and is within a 
| quarter of a mile of the latter. It is 27 
minutes from the Reading Railroad’s Phil- 
adelphia Terminal, and the fare is 10 cents. 
Price, $75,000. For further particulars 
address 

WM. T. B. ROBERTS, 
| 410 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
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Street 
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s olar Carriage Lamps 


Burn Acetylene Gas. 


Are of real value in actual use. Besides being a 
signal, they LIGHT ALL THE ROAD. Indispens- 
able for night driving. Just the thing for doctors 
or for the vehicle you take to the country. 


Simple, Safe and Clean. 


Price $9.00 and 15.00 per pair 
Send for Catalogue. 


Badger Brass Manufacturing Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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$5 » $30 3000 BICYCLES 


Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND, 
24 Hand—cood as any for service, 85 to $12, 
New '99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 


prices ever quoted. 
Every customer satisfied, es subject to examin- 
ation and approval. No money in advance. A few 











rood AGENTS WANTED. For price Ist and parti. hy = 
dress the old reliable eycle house o Fire, Smoke, Heat. Abso’ Send 5 stamps i Catalog 
BROWN-LEW Is “ol o. -» (DL 293 Wabash Av., Chicago, TRUSCOTT BOAT muro. co. “st. JOSEPH, MICH. 











It pays to buy the Genuine——_—__i\. 


we ee an ee —— | 


Brown... 


SADDLES 









“Why so? Because they are 
the best that human skill with good material 


«can turn out. Fu// illustrated catalogue free. 


: THE BROWN SADDLE COMPANY, : 
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THE HAND-MADE TIRE. 


Most pneumatic tires are made by forming rubber 
mixed with quantities of sulphur or similar substance 
around a lining of cotton cloth, and then curing the 
rubber portion of the tire by subjec ting the whole tire, 
cotton and all, to the heat of a vulcanizer. It cures the 
rubber all right, but it kills the cotton. 

The Dunlop tire is not made this way. By our 
“hand-made” process we preserve the cotton in all its 
original strength and elasticity, 
producing a comfortable and re 
silient tire, and not a dead and 
flabby one. 

Our booklet tells all about it. 
To be had of all dealers, or of us. 


THESE ARE THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED 





THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY 


Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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CAPT. C. M. ROCKEFELLER, U.S. A.,° 


Supposed to be a Prisoner of the Filipino Insurgents. 


Philippine Ethnology 


SIMPLE classification of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago’s population may be made with the 
assistance of the accompanying ethnographic 
map: 

1. The Moros, or Sulus (Mohammedan Ma- 

lays) occupy the small southern islands, the 

southern and western coasts of Mindanao, and the south- 

ern extremity of Palawan. Their capital is Sulu. As for 

their number, the estimate in the Nouveau Dictionnaire 

de Géographie Universelle, by M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
is 200,000 to 300,000. 

2. The islands of the central group are inhabited chiefly 
by Visayans (Roman Catholic Malays). Of the Visayans 
proper there are about 2,500,000; but if we include the 
cognate tribes scattered from Northeastern Mindanao to 
Mindoro and the Calamianes Islands, the total number is 
probably much greater. 

3. The ‘T'agals, Tagalogs, or Tagalos (Roman Catholic 
Malays). from whom Aguinaldo has drawn the larger part 
of his forces, inhabit central Luzon. Their number is 
uncertain, though for the present we may accept Saint- 
Martin’s estimate—1,200,000. 

4. Tribes of Malays, which are numerically of less im- 
portance, are not always clearly distinguished from Taga- 
logs and Visayans—e. g., the L[locanos, Pampangos, and 
Zambales of northern and western Luzon, the Bicols (or 
Vicols) in the extreme southeast of Luzon and in adjacent 
islands, the Subanos of southern Cebu, etc. 

5. Non-Malayan savages, remnants of an earlier popu- 
lation which was displaced by the Malays, are widely 
scattered, and the common name “‘ Indonésiens” is given 
to these tribes by the writers, who regard them as repre- 
sentatives of a race which the Malays drove into the moun- 
tains, somewhat as Saxon displaced Celt in the British Isles. 
That famous band of the Igorrotes who trusted to charms 
and bows and arrows in the battle of February 5 were of this 
class. The accompanying mapshows the names of a dozen 
different tribes in northern Luzon alone, with others in 
central Mindanao, northern Panay, and Negros, ete. Lit- 
tle reliance can be placed upon the estimates of the total 
number of ‘‘ Indonésiens” who have never consented to 
stand and be counted. As an approximation, some of the 
authorities have suggested 300,000 or 400,000. It is only 
proper to state that Professor Brinton rejects the ‘* Indo- 
nésien theory,” and prefers to teach that the tribes of 
mountain and forest and the stormy eastern coast are not 
a distinct race, but represent crossings of Malayan with 
Chinese or Negrito blood. 

6. Of the aborigines called Negritos (little Blacks), or 
Aetas, only 10,000 or 20,000 remain, They are “‘ as near 
an approach to primitive man as can any where be found,” 
says Professor Brinton; and they are so far inferior in 
physique and intelligence to the civilized or semi-civilized 
Malay or ‘‘ Indonésien ” that they seem destined to disap- 
pear altogether before long. Traces of immigration from 
the large islands which lie southeast and southwest of the 
Philippines are rather obscure; but Waitz, in his Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvdlker (vol, v., map by Dr. Ernst Ger- 
land), called attention to Papuans—natives of New 
Guinea and the Papuan Archipelago—in Mindanao and 
Palawan. The Battas, or Battaks,in Palawan bear wit- 
ness to a migration from equatorial Sumatra. 

7. At or near the principal ports are about 100,000 
Chinese, and perhaps 15,000 whites—not including Gen- 
eral Otis’s army! 

The present distribution of the native tribes has evi- 
dently been occasioned by successive waves of invasion. 
The aboriginal Aetas(Negritos), as a less vigorous branch of 
the human family, were unable to resist attacks from rest- 
less and progressive neighbors. The first people from the 
mainland to appear as conquerors on a large scale may have 
been the so-called Indonésiens; but these in turn were (is- 
placed, in the more desirable portions of the archipelago, 
by hordes of Asiatics coming from the Malay Peninsula 
by way of Borneo—the first incursion being led by Tagals, 
and the second by Visayans. The third and last wave of 
Malay invasion culminated about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, not far from the time when the Spaniards 
arrived upon the scene and established themselves in the 
Visayas and Luzon. And so these new Malay invaders— 
pirates, indomitable fighters, daring sea-rovers—brought 
Mohammedanism to the archipelago at the very time 
when the Spaniards were bringing Christianity. It was 
a renewal in the Far East of the old strife of the Crescent 
against the Cross, which had then but recently come to 
an end in Spain itself by the expulsion of the last of the 
Moors. Accordingly the Spanish adventurers in the 
Philippines dubbed the Mohammedan Malays ‘‘ Moros” 
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(that is, Moors), and ‘‘Moros” they are called to this 


day. 

leacsesting descriptions of the Igorrotes, who are re- 
ferred to in the fifth paragraph, have just reached the 
WEEKLY from correspondents in Manila. 

The Igorrotes are tall, robust, and well proportioned, 
we are told. Their skin is brown, their hair is black, 
straight, and very thick, cut short over the forehead, and 
hanging loose over back and shoulders. They have high 
and vertical foreheads; large, black, expressive eyes (some- 
times with a slight inward tendency); prominent noses 
with broad nostrils; and large thick-lipped mouths. 
Nearly all have naturally smooth faces; a few, however, 
wear beards. Clothing for the body they frankly dis- 
pense with, but head ornaments are common, especially 
with their chiefs. The usual adornment of the head isa 
double ring of bamboo, from which project cocks’ fea- 
thers or the plumage of other birds. ‘Their weapons of 
offence are a long spear, a large machetelike knife, and 
the battle-axe. For defence they carry a wooden shield 
and a charm (their ang-ting ang-ting) to ward off the ene- 
my’s missiles. In time of war they paint their bodies 
and faces. Our North-American Indians so thoroughly 
interpret to us this type of humanity (with the battle-axe 
shrunken to the tomahawk, the head-hunting to a scalp 
taking, and similar adaptations) that we shall presently 
hear of a Pacific discovery of America, and maybe find 
that some of our present hostiles are blood-relations to 
the poor foes of the Pilgrims and Puritans. In all the 
Philippines, these Igorrotes are the only people who use 
the ligua, the head of which is about one-eighth of an inch 
thick, four and one-half inches wide, and eight inches 
long—its cutting-edge so sharp that one swinging or hori- 
zontal blow suffices to decapitate an enemy. A four- 
inch projection opposite the blade is designed to carry 
the head of the victim. The handle is of wood, and 
about two feet long. 

The editor of the Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle 
estimates the total population of the archipelago at about 
9,000,000, but fails to give convincing reasons for this 
opinion. In view of the statements which have been re- 
peated day after day for the last ten months, that the Phi- 
lippines support a population of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
persons, it may not seem that our question is too pointed 
if we ask, How is this information derived? A little 
scrutiny of the figures given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will show that perhaps 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 have been 
accounted for. Within a limited area, conditions which 
allow half a million of people to live by hunting are not 
usually such as to allow 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 more to live 
by agriculture and commerce. Why, then, does it seem 
probable that the population of the Philippines is so 
dense? How has it been possible to secure trustworthy 
information on this head? MARRION WILCOX. 
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CAPT. M. G. KRAYENBUHL, U.S. V., 


Lieutenant, 3d Artillery. Mortally Wounded at Malinta, 
March 26. Died March 28, 


LONDON 


April 22, 1899. 
WO primrose days have occurred this week. 
On April 19 Lord Beaconsfield’s memory was 
kept green, and the national stock of primroses 
was further diminished to de honor to the 
strange creature who understood the English 
character so well as to play on il as a great 
maestro plays on the violin. Radicals are afflicted that 
the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s death is still ob- 
served by the nation, while the politic@l influence of 
the greatest light of the Liberal party, only extinguished 
last year, has already practically disappeared. Primroses 
were seen everywhere—in the streets, in the theatres, in 
the House of Commons, on peers and crossing-sweepers— 
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every Where except at funerals. The only reference Lord 
Beaconsfield in life ever made to the primrose was in 
Lothair, where St. Aldegonde says it makes a good 
salad. The simple reason why Lord Beaconsfield’s name 
is still honored, nearly a score of years after his death, is 
that he flattered the pride of the English by methods that 

- appealed both to their pockets and to their imaginations. 
He bought the Suez Canal shares ‘‘at slaughter prices,” 
a transaction that was at the same time regarded as a 
piece of spirited foreign policy. He stopped Russia at 
the walls of Coustantinople, and translated the dull pre- 
judices of the man in the street into dramatic realities at a 
reasonable cost. Every statesman who has struck the 
imperial note since Lord Beaconsfield’s disappearance has 
acquired and. maintains popularity. 


[| ORD ROSEBERY was not remarkable for strength or 
continuity of purpose when Prime Minister, but has 
nevertheless acquired the respect and confidence of the 
English people to an extent little suspected by superficial 
observers. ‘This was shown on the 20th of April, also a 
primrose day, when Lady Peggy Primrose, Lord Rose- 
bery’s second daughter, was married to the Earl of Crewe 
in Westminster Abbey, amid surroundings of extraor- 
dinvary brilliance and distinction. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the day was the popular reception given to Lord 
Rosebery by the enormous crowds that lined the streets. 
It was not to be accounted for only by the fact of his 
daughter’s wedding, but is to be attributed to the belief 
in the public mind that in Lord Rosebery we have a pos- 
sible Prime Minister who will not allow the honor and 
interests of England to be whittled away. The reception 
of Lord Rosebery, as he drove with his young daughter 
from Berkeley Square to Westminster Abbey, was almost 
royal in its hearty enthusiasm, and is a political symptom 
not to be mistaken or ignored. 


ORD SALISBURY’S measured neglect of national 
prejudices continues to occupy public attention. 
Things are not going well in China, and anxiety is felt as 
to the failure of the recent attempt to come to an under- 
standing with Russia. Anxiety is also caused by Ameri- 
can difficulties in the Philippines, and the reported state- 
ment of General Lawton that 100,000 men would be re- 
guired to conquer and hold the islands has induced 
certain scribes to predict the abandonment of American 
possessions in the Far East. Jingo England would be 
very, very sorry if Uncle Sam abandoned his imperial 
projects. Those acquainted with the American character 
are aware bow little foundation there is for the rumor. 
That temporary checks are irritating when fighting in a 
vile climate with a race ‘half devil and half child” is 
fully intelligible; but ‘after the object-lesson of our costly 
scuttle from the Transvaal and the Sudan, it is incredible 
that the United States will dream of relinquishing the 
burden of her responsibilities in the Far East, whatever 
may be the destiny provided for the Filipinos when law 
and order are established. 


MERICAN difficulties in the Philippines are of special 

interest to British-Indian statesmen, as the problem is 
identical with that with which they have had to deal—a 
problem, moreover, that is not yet solved. I have had 
the opportunity recently of learning, from the inside, facts 
about the actual condition of British India which do not 
get into the newspapers, but are none the less interesting 
on that account. The policy of educating the native is 
far from proving an unmixed success. The training of 
the mind without the training of the character, the de- 
velopment of the body, or providing a career, simply en- 
genders nihilism. England is manufacturing Indian 
nibilists in the hungry graduates who take university de- 
grees, acquire a distaste for handicrafts, and fail to obtain 
official employment. Liberty is a word with two hun- 
dred definitions. It has already caused as much blood- 
shed as the interpretation of religion, and the grant of an 
erroneous form of liberty to Hindus in the shape of half- 
education seems not unlikely to create a new illustration 
of this truth. 
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HE natives of India are less content and less trustful 
than they were twenty years ago, although the ad- 
ministration presided over by Lord Curzon is, with the 
exception of America in the Philippines, better, purer, 
and less selfish than that of any governing power in the 
world. Notwithstanding the universally high character 
of the Indian services, and the fact that our hold on India 
is physically stronger than it was, it is growing senti- 
mentally weaker. An old and faithful Sikh officer in the 
body-guard of the Governor-General expressed this feel- 
ing a few weeks ago, when he said that the English had 
done much for India, but they had brought two curses— 
the money-lender and the barrister. atives now per- 
ceive that the elaborate legal machinery of the civilized 
West benefits the rich and intelligent at the expense of 
the poor and untaught. What the latter require is cheap 
equity and rapid finality; what they get is costly and un- 
intelligible law, which ruins them before finality is at- 
tained. The native a are generally corrupt, and the 
underpaid native police are like underpaid colored native 
officials all the world over: they pay themselves by ter- 
rorizing the people under their charge. A short time 
back a native judge was indicted with forty charges of 
corruption against him. Witnesses appeared to sustain 
four of these charges, and the accused was condemned on 
them. On the night of the verdict two of the witnesses 
were murdered in different parts of the province. The 
reat Mohammedan towns are seething with fanaticism, 
ndia is restive under machine rule, and owing to our 
government being a debt-collecting instrument for cred- 
itors, it is a terror to the vast ———— population, 
while it exactly suits the mercantile and money-lending 
classes, who form an insignificant numerical minority. 
Something has recently been done to abate the powers of 
the money-lenders. 


A FURTHER difficulty of England in India is the 
growth of the military power of the feudatory princes. 
In addition to the special contingents known as the Im- 
perial Service troops, now numbering 16,618 men, the 
feudatory and dependent states have independent armies 
numbering 70,000 equipped and disciplined men. Are 
they fast friends or potential foes? Who can tell? The 
great princes like Cashmir, Patiala, Gwalior, Jodhpur, 
and others have added to their armies beyond all necessity, 
and a very grave question confronts Lord Curzon and his 
advisers as to how far the arming of the feudatory princes 
should be allowed. —s fully acquainted with all the 
weak points of English rule in India, is at the present 
time active and mischievous both in Afghanistan and in 
the native states, These malign activities ill consort 
with the Peace Conference at The Hague. Lord Curzon 
has the wolf by the ears, and no heavier burden rests on 
the shoulders of any human being. He is much liked, 
and Lady Curzon has also become extremely popular. 
Although Lord Curzon has made so many speeches that 
he is called ‘‘the talking Viceroy,” he has said nothing 
that has done any harm. He is credited with great quick- 
ness, phenomenal! industry, and the capacity for getting 
at the inside of a subject with accuracy and despatch. 
One of Lord Curzon’s difficulties is that formerly India 
had rulers; now she has only rules. He is said to con- 
template a reduction in the number of rules and a curtail- 
ment of the incontinent effusion of minutes, letters, and 
rescripts that flood the overworked and overcentralized 
government, 


W'!tH the opening of the London season the theatre 
becomes once more interesting. Mr. Pinero’s new 
play, ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex,” has captured the town. 
Its fortune is made. It has come under the ban of a 
bishop. Miss Irene Vanburgh has admittedly passed into 
the front rank of English actresses. Her consummate 
rendering of a part that would be repulsive in the hands 
of almost any one else excites a furor of enthusiasm 
among the critics. Nevertheless, the play is an unplea- 
sant one. It deals with the eternal sexual problem and 
the irregularities of life, without which play-goers at the 
end of the century seem unable to exist. ‘* The Gay Lord 
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One Reason 2 so smoting 


Vor. XLIII., No. 2212 


Sus ” is one of the plays that will cross the Atlantic; but 
though it is admittedly a towr de force of the play- 
wright, its popularity gives food for gioomy thought. 


T= scene at the Lyceum on the return of Sir Henry 
Irving to the stage, after a long illness, was without a 
parallel. I never saw anything like the reception given 
to the veteran actor when he ap in the first scene 
of ‘‘ Robespierre.” The pitites had waited, as usual, ten, 
eleven, and twelve hours outside the theatre in order to be 
included among the number of the first-nighters. It was 
known that since Sir Henry Irving last appeared in Lon- 
don the Lyceum had p out of hishands. The appre- 
ciation of this fact added depth to the cordiality of his 
greeting; and, furthermore, the premiére of ‘* Robes- 
pierre ” was a dramatic event. It is the first time in the 
history of the English stage that a French dramatist of 
the first rank has written a play expressly for English 
actors and an English theatre. It is true that M. Sardou 


took liberties with Robespierre, compromised his character, 


‘ supplied Lim with a past, and invested him with imagina- 


tive qualities singularly unlike the eponymous hero of the 
play. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Robespierre” is interesting from 
first to last, and the interest is maintained by an opulence 
of staging rare in the history even of the Lyceum. Every 
act tells, and the burning passions of the Revolution are 
represented with inimitable skill. The most daring, and 
perhaps the most trying, scene of the whole is that where 

ierré, left alone in the conciergerie, sees the ghosts 
of the murdered victims of the Terror, and succumbs to an 
access of fear and foreboding which nothing less than the 
genius of Irving could have communicated to the audi- 
ence. Reminiscences of the ghosts in ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘* Mac- 
beth,” and ‘‘ The Bells” flit through the memory as this 
marvellously daring scene from the pen of the greatest 
—/ French dramatist is interpreted by the greatest liv- 
ing English actor. 


** DOBESPIERRE” will cross the Atlantic, and will 
undoubtedly repair some of the ill fortune which 
has dogged Sir Runey Irving—much to the grief of his 
many friends—for some time past. The chief feminine 
part was of course taken by Miss Ellen Terry, but is a 
small one. It cannot be said that on the first night full 
justice was done to it. Asis not unusual with the greatest 
actresses, Miss Terry was by no means letter perfect, and 
if here and there a scene ——— perceptibly owing to this 
cause, no other blemish could be detected by the most 
fastidious of critics. .On the morning of the second night 
that the play was given the convention scene was re- 
hearsed. At its conclusion the supers gave three hearty 
cheers to Sir Henry Irving, who was visibly moved by the 
loyalty and affection of his subordinates. It will be a 
long time before the English stage is graced by an actor 
who commands more general affection and respect than 
Henry Irving. He bas become a national possession. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


Shut In 


HERE is a legend of a house that stands 
Alone amid th’ eternal calm and stress 

Of tossing waters—narrow, windowless— 

Set on a storm-swept isle by unknown hands; 

And of a man who, ’mid those shifting sands, 

Knows but his single room—a dull duress— 
Yet longs to know, and vaguely seeks to guess 

What lies beyond the scope his eye commands. 


So life may seem a dim unwindowed room 
Wherein we wait with eye upon the latch, 
As if impelled to turn the fatal key: 
We yearn yet fear to pierce the outer gloom, 
And ever bend an eager ear to catch 
The secret of th’ illimitable sea. 
Ruta McENery Stuart. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
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Oil... 
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When you smoke a pipe, 

ou smoke economically! 
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Yale. 


in it and you will always 
have a cool, sweet, satis- 


Perfection 
of Quality "Per dele sumpotare. 
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Absolute 
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[for 26 cts. Send postage stamps.| 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobscce 
” Successor, Beltimore, MG. Cm 




















VAN BIBBER 


Little Cigars 


is, that they are the most satisfactory short 
smoke for all times and all places. For 
this reason they are economical and ap- 
peal to every smoker’s common sense— 
through his pocket! They are little cigars, 
made with all the expert care and of the 
very highest grade of imported whole leaf 
tobacco used forthe most expensive cigars. 


Try one bundle of 10. 


You will find many uses for them when 
you know them. At all dealers—or trial 


package of 10 will be sent by return mail | 


in souvenir pocket pouch on receipt of 25 
cents in stamps. 


A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 

hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 

Write for fac-simile booklet of particulars. 
H. Ellis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 








S. RAE & CO.,,|| Fo —— 
Leghorn, Italy. ' 
Established 1836. | 
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that begets both health and 
satisfaction is always present 
In 


GREAT 
WESTERN 


Champagne 


—an American wine 
for Americans, at less cost 
than imported, possessed of 
merit that warrants a trial 
and a comparison with the 
more costly foreign wines. 

The present vintage is 
winning new friends 
and customers daily. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 
New York; 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 
Boston ; 
And All Respectable Wine Dealers. 














Refreshing. 


°C thoroughly revised 
ARPER S and classified, will 
be sent PORTRAI by mail 
to any 


address 


ten cents” CATALOGU 





to the Double Chloride of 
Gold Treatment as admin. BUFFALO, 


ur 


for particulars. 





The disease yields easily WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 
istered et these "SSLRY LEXINGTON, MASS. 
. ummuni- . 
cations confidential. Write PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“a * A 
A few drops added to haif a giass 
water refreshes and invigorates. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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Indigestion Has No Terrors For Him 5 
That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 


Pepsaltan 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 


incorporated digestive substances natural 
to the stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with 


taken in place of salt at 
— meals makes good this de- 
ciency, as you take with every 
mouthful of your food a similar 
substance to that whichis required 
and at the right time, and your 
aera isa thing of the past. 
or sample in - 
bottle and try it — 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 
45 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio. . 
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FSTERBROOK’S 


Relief Pen, No. 3/4. 


. EASE !N 
STERBRODKS |) WRITING 
ot UNSURPASSED. 






SS 


2 other varieties 


styles fine, medium 
of stub pens. . 1 Q o*bint points. . 


&° Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John 8t., N. Y. 

















You CANNOT 
ENJOY YOURSELF 


in an unhealthful climate, however attract- 
ive your surroundings may be. The climate 
of Colorado splendidly supplements the 
grandeur of its mountain scenery. May we 
send you our beautifully illustrated book, 
“ Picturesque Colorado,” descriptive of the 
most fascinating portions of the Rocky 
Mountain region? Enclose two-cent stamp 
to prepay postage to 


T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


“THE COLORADO ROAD” 


717 H Cooper Building, DENVER, COLO. 
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| Land, and of the three years spent by his 


| and almost perpetual darkness. 


| Awkward Age” 


DAYS 


A THOUSAND 
IN THE 
ARCTIC 


By Frederick G. Jackson 
Copiously Illustrated from Photographs. 
With Five Maps. 

With singular modesty and simplicity 
Mr. Jackson has told the story of his 
remarkable expedition into Franz-Josef 
party in the midst of perpetual exposure 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00 


THE 
AWKWARD AGE 











A Novel. By Henry James 


The announcement of a new novel by 
Mr. Henry James is always an important | 
event in the world of letters. “The | 


: oh | 
is fully up to the high | 


| standard which Mr. James has set in | 





“Daisy Miller, and An _ International | 
Episode.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS | 
Publishers, New York and London | 


Reduced Rates to San Francisco via 
Pennsylvania Rallroad,account Bap- 
tist National Anniversaries. 


On account of the Baptist National Anniver- | 
saries at San Francisco, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets from 
stations on its line to San Francisco, May 14, 15, 
and 16, good to return until July 16, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip. 

For specific rates and detailed information 
apply to ticket agents, 
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Swift’s Premium Hams . 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
3 Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard & 
aS Swift’s Beef Extract € 
4 Swift's Jersey Butterine & 
= Swift's Cotosuet Ss 
= Sold everywhere — 
4 Swift and Company, Chicago © 
= Kansas (.,, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul & 
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PROMOTES 
HEALTH 





16 West 23d Street. 
New York: 166 Broadway. 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 


169 Tremont Street. 


SKIN-TORTURED 


Babies and Tired Mothers Find 
Comfort in CUTICURA. 


A warm bath with Curicura Soap, and a 
single anointing with CurTicurRA, purest of 
emollient skin cures, will afford instant relief, 
permit rest for parent and sleep for child, and 
point to a speedy, permanent, and economical 
cure of the most torturing, disfiguring, and 
humiliating skin, scalp, and blood humors, 
with loss of hair, when ali else fails, 


BEECHAM’ 
PILLS 32 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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You will be 
Satisfied 


when you ask for 


The Best Whiskey 


and they give you ‘ | 
Hunter h 


Baltimore 
Rye 


Which delights the 
taste, cheers and 
strengthens. 









QunTER 


OLD 
By 10 years’ 
standing. he 
PABee,! 
PURE ; - 
By natural HALTAMORE RY 
process. . 
Wm | ANAHAON 
MELLOW mens 


By reason of age 
and proper storage. 


Sold at all Pirst-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Financial 
Bills of Exchange bought 
Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
f to Europe and South Africa. 
oO Commercial and Travellers’ 
: Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Credit. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankexs, No. 69 Wa. Steer. 
| Combinations of good 


Industrial industrial enterprises 


; i | organized and incor- 
Consolidations | porated under the 
Organized | laws of any State, and 
underwriting of first- 

and | cane industrial and 
other corporation se- 


Underwritten | curities arranged by 
WILLIAM R. WEEKS wi.Prei"ay, 


Financial and Corporation Lawyer 
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Pride of the West 
Muslin—"as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 
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|| PERFECTION AIR MATTRESSES 


PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, Etc. 
| Once Used—Always Used. 
For FISHING, HUNTING, YACHTING, or 
Outings of Every Kind. ~ 
Thousands in |)se. Catalogue FREE. 
MECHANICAL FABRIC 0O0., - Providence, KR. I. 

























Hold Your Scarf—_om 


with the Impreved W ash- 
beurre Patent Scarf Fast- 
emer. Useful also for fasten- 


ing papers or any articles. 10 
cents each, by mail. Here 
Su rters that do not bind 


the leg nor injure the fabric. By 
mail, 20 cents a pair. ///ustrat- 
ed Catalogue of these and other 
novelties, free. 

AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box So. Waterbury, Conn. 
, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 

quired. Notice name on roller 

when buying your shades. 
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; Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine, 


B Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home made soup stock. Gives soups, sauces and 
gravies a delicious flavor and tempting color. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


















Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 
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THE END OF THE INTERVIEW. 


‘‘Without another word, she closed the door upon him.” 


an ad 
Watta Dancti & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA. Hartford » Vedette 








Why should you 
insure your life? 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 

Sold Everywhere 
BECAUSE: 


Sample Pair, Silk 5%, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. Net Robes and Draperies, We will be glad to furnish ‘ull infor- 

Established 1780. Pope Mig. Co. , Hartford, Conn. Mousseline, Mull and Chiffon mation about Life Insurance adapted 
DORCHESTER, MASS, ee Stocks, Ruffs, and Ties. to your needs and conditions. 





Veilings. Ages, 1 to 70. 
wf eer Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 
Coaching Parasols. 


Write 


| eres. The Prudential 
Droadoay KS 9th ét. Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President, NEWARK, N. J. 
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GOLD MEDAL, paris exposition, 1889, BANKERS. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. ESTABLISHED 1873. 
f | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 32 Broadway, New York City. 





Transact a General Banking Business, including the 
{ N N furchone and ny of Stocks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
nvestment or on Margin. 
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All mail’orders promptly executed. Send for 1899 Cataloguaaae . | 


COLLARS & CUFFS 














KNOX- HATTER 194 FIFTHAVE. N.Y. 


Southwestern Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Correspondence solicited. 
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